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Reports from the 
state capitals show 
that the state tele- 
phone associations 
have done _ their 
usual good work this year in protecting 
operating companies from hostile and ill- 
advised legislation. Most of the legisla- 
tures are approaching their adjournment 
dates with the prospect that the adverse 
telephone measures presented will fail to 
become laws. 

The vigilance of telephone associations 
in blocking such bills performs a great 
service to the telephone industry, and also 
serves a public good, for nine out of ten 
such bills have no merit and would prove 
a positive detriment to general business. 

The enviable position of the telephone 
business—compared, for instance, to the 
electric power industry—is largely due to 
the fact that state telephone legislative 
committees are on guard to oppose the 
passage of half-baked laws proposed by 
the politicians seeking to gain popular ap- 
plause by attacking corporations in the 
utility business. Furthermore the good 
standing of the telephone men enables them 
to obtain a favorable verdict from the 
public. 

If the telephone associations offered no 
other service—and, of course, they do in 
many ways—this benefit alone would en- 
title them to the loyal support of all oper- 
ating companies. 

* * * & 

Female labor laws always engage the 

attention of telephone men for the reason 


that the employment of women is an im- 


Portant factor with most of the smaller 





ASSOCIATIONS DO GOOD WorRK= 
MICHIGAN COOPERATION 


companies. Telephone work is one of the 
most desirable occupations for women, and 
furnishes them with a vocation more easy 
and congenial than most lines of employ- 
ment. 

This does not prevent political attacks, 
however, but often inspires many “friends 
of labor” to make a loud fuss about re- 
In Nebraska, 


for instance, the legislature was urged to 


ducing the hours of work. 


pass a law restricting the number of hours 
for women employes to 44 per week. The 
telephone interests showed that such a law 
would compel small-town exchanges to 
double their service rates; or else aban- 
don the service—and when this fact per- 
colated into the minds of the law-makers, 
the bill was dropped. 
* * * x 

In Illinois, the labor organizations are 
pushing a bill to lighten women’s work 
The 


a female employe 


hours in all branches of industry. 
measure provides that 
may work seven days a week, if she is not 
employed more than eight hours in any 
one day. If she is employed more than 
eight, but not to exceed nine hours, per 
day, she may work only six days of the 
week, and not to exceed 48 hours in any 
calendar week. 

Where a female is employed in a tele- 
phone office between the hours of 7:30 p. 
m. and 8:00 a. m. it would be lawful for 
her to be employed seven days a week for 
such 


not more than ten hours during 





$3 a Year U. S., Cuba and Mexico 
$4 Canada, $65 Other Countries 
period, if sleeping 
facilities are pro- 


vided and time al- 
lowed for sleep dur- 
ing such ten hours. 

The act does not apply in any case of a 
female operating a switchboard for a tele- 
phone company in ‘any agency maintained 
in a private residence. 

Telephone companies have a reputation 
for sparing no pains in making women’s 
employment pleasant. They are not the 
hard task-masters at which the average 
labor union is aiming in its campaign for 
shorter hours, but laws must be general 
in their nature, so a telephone exchange 
and packing factory come under the same 
head. 

Class legislation is taboo in America, 
and is generally branded and defeated as 
“unconstitutional.” That is why the legis- 
lative committees of the telephone associa- 
tions must so closely scrutinize all women 
employment bills. 

A good example of the valuable service 
an alert telephone association can render 
its member companies—and incidentally the 
whole telephone industry—is found in the 
record of the Kansas legislature which re- 
cently adjourned. 

The state of Kansas has always been a 
prolific breeding-ground for queer laws, 
the 


originated bills that would have been a 


and the last session of legislature 
great burden for telephone companies had 
they been enacted. The Kansas Telephone 
Association did excellent work in defeat- 
ing these rigorous measures. 

Among the telephone bills that failed to 


pass were the following: 
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Taxing telephone companies six cents a 
station to create a fund to support the 
state commission. 

Requiring telephone companies to secure 
city franchises to occupy the streets. 

Compelling telephone companies to mark 
and light at their own expense all poles and 
other equipment in the vicinity of airports. 

Requiring physical connection between 
the switchboards and toll lines of compet- 
ing telephone companies, thus perpetuating 
(There 
are only six towns in Kansas still having 


the existing duplication of plants. 


duplicate exchanges. ) 


Authorizing municipalities to own and 
This bill was 
defeated, thereby preventing the competi- 


operate telephone plants. 


tion of publicly owned systems. 

The sidetracking of five such bills is in 
itself a service that warrants the support 
of a state telephone association. 

Reports from different states indicate the 
associations have experienced the most 
strenuous legislative battles of years. 
Michigan Cooperates. 

Another example of the Bell recogniz- 
ing the value of cooperating with Inde- 
pendent connecting companies, and giving 
them credit for their share in providing 
the public with toll service, comes from 
Michigan. In the February issue of the 


“Michigan Bell” is an editorial with the 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


Iowa Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, April 7, 8 and 9. 


Ohio Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, April 15, 16 and 17. 


United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Southern District, Sheraton 
Hotel, High Point, N. C., April 22, 23 
and 24. 

Indiana Telephone Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 6 and 7. 


Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York, Seneca Hotel, Rochester, 
May 20 and 21. 

Pennsylvania State’ Telephone & Traf- 
fic Association, Hotel Penn Harris, 
Harrisburg, May 26, 27 and 28. 

Kansas Telephone Association, The 
Sunflower Hotel, Abilene, June 2, 3 
and 4, 








significant title, “Not One But 209,” mean- 
ing that the people of the Wolverine state 
get their telephone service from one Bell 
organization and 208 local companies. 
Statistics show that Michigan people use 
the telephone more than the people of most 
states. In 1929 there were 1,209,913,758 
telephone Michigan, while 
the total for all of the 48 states of the 


messages in 
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Union was a little more than 27 billion 

A comparison of the average number « 
conversations per telephone shows that 
Michigan is amazingly “telephone-minded.” 
The explanation is that the telephone has 
aided Michigan effectively to attain its 
high position as an industrial state, an agri- 
cultural and fruit-growing state and as a 
great summer playground. 


x * * x* 


Referring to the part the local companies 
are playing, the Michigan Bell editorial 
says: 

“Connecting with the great system of 
telephone equipment maintained by the 
Michigan Bell-Telephone Co., the facili- 
ties of 208 smaller companies help serve 
the telephone needs of our commonwealth. 
These 208 connecting companies serve 108,- 
More 


than 424,000 miles of long distance wires 


000 telephones in 356 exchanges. 


binds our exchanges—numbering 246—and 
those of our connecting companies into 
one closely-knit neighborhood. 

“The same traditional spirit of service, 
and the same earnest desire for coopera‘ion 
that pervades our ranks, inspire the thou- 
sands of employes of our connecting com- 
Together we furnish 


panies. telephone 


service to 602 towns, cities and com- 


munities of the state of Michigan—an 


all-embracing service of communication.” 


Wisconsin’s Convention Was a Busy One 


Addresses Presented at the Annual Convention of Wisconsin Telephone Asso- 
ciation Brought Out the Importance of Plant Facilities and Better Salesman- 
ship—Employe Campaigns for Increasing Telephone Business Advocated 


“A busy time at a busy convention” may 
be said to describe the 22nd annual con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Telephone Asso- 
ciation, which was held at the Hotel 
Loraine, Madison, March 17, 18 and 19. 
There was an attendance of around 200, 
but owing to various legislative committee 
hearings, the full strength of the registra- 
tion was not apparent at all the convention 
sessions. There was, however, an excellent 
attendance at various times during the 
different sessions. 

The program was an excellent one and 
all the addresses were full of interest. The 
thought was developed that telephone serv- 
ice has never been really sold to the public. 
And those who listened to the various ad- 
dresses were apparently firmly convinced 
that salesmanship is now an essential ele- 
ment of telephone operation. It was an- 
nounced that during the summer, district 
meetings would be held and that the mat- 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


ter of developing new business, and hence 
increased revenues, would be discussed at 
them. 

At the session on Thursday morning, 
F. M. MclIniry, of Milwaukee, was re- 
elected a director; F. H. Runkel, of Mad- 
ison, and A. H. Bowden, of Almond, were 
elected to fill vacancies caused by the resig- 
nations of J. F. O’Connell, of Madison, 
and J. E. Horsman, of Rice Lake, 
respectively. 

At a meeting following the close of the 
convention, officers were elected by the 
directors as follows: President, Walter 
Gallon, of Antigo; vice-president, Herman 
Hoerl, of Marshfield; secretary-treasurer, 
W. L. Smith, of Madison. 

Opening Session. 

The first session of the convention was 
held on Tuesday afternoon. It was rather 
late in starting owing to many of the mem- 
bers being present at hearings on legisla- 


President Walter Gallon, of 

Antigo, shortly after calling the meeting 

to order delivered his annual address. 
President’s Annual Address. 

“The telephone industry,” said President 
Gallon, “seems to be settling down, now 
that the hideous merger craze has passed. 
The great struggle ahead of us now is 
sound economical operation, and in that 
operation the spirit of cooperation between 
companies should, I believe, be the out- 
standing feature of our endeavor. Con- 
tractile alliances should not be made for 
the gain of one at the expense of another. 

“It is natural to assume, in an effort to 
bring about this cooperative thought, that 
there will be marked differences in 
opinions. But I see no reason why these 
differences cannot be ironed out and 
cleaned up on an amiable basis suitable to 
all. The spirit of reciprocation between 
the various organization, both large and 


tive bills. 
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small, should be our paramount endeavor. 

We see the passing of the present de- 
pression, and with that passing will come 
many readjustments. The depression is 
one of the cycles of business that comes 
with alarming regularity, in spite of the 
great efforts of the great economists to 
find means and ways to prevent such a 
condition. But I believe the telephone in- 
dustry, on account of the peculiarity of the 
personal side of our business, is one of the 
few industries that should be a leader in 
a sincere endeavor to try to avoid these 
great industrial and commercial upheavals. 

At times like these, those suffering from 
lack of work make frantic efforts to bet- 
ter themselves by moving from one city 
to another, and many leave a trail of un- 
paid accounts behind them. The time has 
come, I think, when the industry should 
work the 
various merchandising organizations of the 
country. There little effort 
on the part of organizations in the spirit 
another to 


out a credit system similar to 


has been a 


of good will between one 
endeavor to collect, but as yet there has 
been no pressure brought behind this 
system. 

I am not quite sure as to the legal aspect 
of the situation as to appli- 


cant for service can be made to pay up an 


whether the 


account in a previous town before getting 
service in his new location; but it seems 
to me that, if the applicant has been proved 
to have taken advantage of other com- 
panies and left unpaid accounts, the last 
company controlling the locality to which 
he moves should have a right to refuse 
this person service until some amiable ad- 
justment has been made on his previous 
account. There should be an effort on the 
part of our association to see if some plan 
can be worked out along these lines. 

Another interesting factor in our indus- 
try at this time is the question of costs of 
doing business. No matter how small the 
company may be, the question of main- 
tenance and operation seems to me to be 
the big issue. This is based on the fact 
that now a patron expects to be able to 
talk, not only in our own country but to 
practically every civilized country in the 
world. It is impossible for the small urban 
companies to pay the extraordinary costs 
of construction and maintenance maintained 
by the larger corporations. Yet the larger 
corporations, on account of their immense 
development, demand of the smaller com- 
panies the same type of ‘efficiency that they 
have. 

This is one of those peculiar economic 
development questions that the United 
States has to meet, and here is where I 
believe another spirit of reciprocity should 
be brought into the picture. It will be very 
hard to bring about a line of demarcation 
of where this lower cost of maintenance 
and operation should start. It is a question 
of economics. 

One of the awkward things in large cor- 
Poration work, which we must admit has 
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to be, is departmental specialization. That 
is where the complex situation starts. It 
is natural for the department that has the 
special line of endeavor to take care of 
between organizations, that they make the 
best bargain. Because of their being spe- 
cialists it is easy to assume that the smaller 
operator could not compete, inasmuch that 
he has not the revenue to employ spe- 
cialists. 

I am hoping to see the day when all 
these large corporations will have a 
clearing-house department, which we will 
call a department of economics. This may 
sound radical but I think many of you will 

















‘‘No Matter How Small the Telephone Com- 

pany May Be,” Said President Galion in 

His Annual Address, ‘‘The Question of 

Maintenance and Operation Seems to Me to 
Be the Big Issue.” 


agree with me that the time is at hand on 
the question of good, sound cooperative re- 
lationship; and this is where this depart- 
ment of economics, in my estimation, can 
do the job. 

The 
worked out by specialists; 
gone conclusion. 


question of costs can easily be 
that is a fore- 
But the placing of these 
costs to companies with contractile alli- 
The 
theories, arguments, costs and data should 
be placed in the hands of these clearing- 
house officials, if we may call it so, and 
that is where the relations of 
cost to the small units can be worked out. 

We all must agree that there is a big 
field in the industry 
urban units. There hae been an effort, in 
the past, by many financial giants to wipe 
them out; but the conservative, 
locally-owned units have stood the test, 
and it is in this connection that I was 
prompted to talk as I have on the spirit 
of a department of economics. 

Another very important phase that has 
cropped up in the industry in the last four 
or five years is the unscrambling of many 


ances is altogether another question. 


economic 
for 


locally-owned 


sound, 
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of these organizaitons which were organ- 
ized by financial genii without a thought of 
sound operation. A lot of these plants are 
isolated and join successful operating com- 
panies. It is assumed the companies that 
should get these isolated units are the ones 
This, you 
see, will help in sound man- 


that are immediately adjacent. 
will readily 
agement and operation. 

Unfortunately, however, the prices of 
these organizations are such that a care- 
fully-managed organization cannot buy 
them; and here again is where this sug- 
gested department of economics could 
come into the picture. 

These foregoing thoughts may sound as 
towards a degree of 
scorn by 


many of my colleagues, but | believe that 


if we are moving 


idealism and may meet with 
in this great nation of ours the day is at 
hand when business whose soul object is 
gain the dollar at any cost, will sooner or 


And | be- 


remarkable 


later be relegated to the past. 


lieve our business, with its 
peculiar closeness to life’s endeavor, should 
he the effort to bring 


country and its business ethics on a 


leader in an our 
sane, 
sound basis of live and let live.” 

An Old Problem in New Clothes. 

“An Old .Problem in New Clothes’ 
was the subject of an interesting address 
Mitchell, 
superintendent, Commonwealth Telephone 
Co., Madison. Mr. Mitchell discussed the 
matter of income, rates and application of 


by Jay G. general commercial 


ordinary sales methods to the marketing of 
telephone service. Among other things he 
said : 


“The 


selling telephone service has characteristics 


industry of manufacturing and 
which are the same as those of any other 
the 


commodity. 


involving manufacture and 


marketing of a 


industry 
There are 
certain reasons, which it is unnecessary to 
point out to a group of experienced tele- 
phone operators, why the conventional 
attitude toward our business has heretofore 
been somewhat different from the conven- 
tional attitude assumed by the business ex- 
ecutive in other lines toward his business. 

These reasons are just as apparent now 
as ever, but it is to the factors in which 
the the 


characteristics as any other industry 


telephone industry shows same 
that 
For 


deliber- 


I wish to direct your attention briefly. 
the moment, shall 
ately wipe out of the picture the problems 


therefore, we 


having to do with plant, traffic, and main- 
tenance, thinking only of the basic objects 
of all business, instead of the more or less 
specific technical problems confronting us 

It is a truism to state that the telephone 
industry, like all other public utility indus- 
tries, rela- 


segregates for its 


tively enormous amount of capital. It is 


purposes a 


also proverbial that under the very best of 


conditions the capital turnover is much 
than 


enterprises. 


slower it is in ordinary business 


However, the peculiarities of the busi- 


ness are such—and this is one of the 
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notable factors which it seems to me may 
profitably be given consideration—that the 
expenses of operation are not subject to 
violent fluctuation for different periods of 
time. In other words, the large investment 
required is permanent and definite, and the 
operating expense is measurably constant 
and reasonably uniform. 

The production of net income, therefore, 
becomes a matter for consideration along 
very definite lines. Rate adjustments 
afford an obvious channel for the improve- 
ment of revenues. Rate adjustments in 
my opinion should be an outstanding sub- 
ject of executive study and consideration, a 
matter of constant aggressive activity, and 
a field in which telephone utilities may to a 
most useful extent cooperate. I am quite 
firmly of the opinion that the subject of 
continuous, constant, logical rate adjust- 
ment is one which should occupy a major 
portion of executive attention in any oper- 
ating telephone property. 

It is also my opinion that there are very 
few operating telephone companies for 
which the maximum rates that are eco- 
nomically feasible and commercially jus- 
tifiable have been obtained. This, how- 
ever, is my personal opinion only, and I 
am aware that it will not receive universal 
endorsement from _ operating telephone 
executives. 

Suppose for the moment that condi- 
tions obtaining in the general business 
sphere are unfavorable for the prosecution 
of rate adjustments to provide increased 
revenues. 

In passing, I may venture the opinion 
that the present is such a period, but it is 
my thought that the reason why rate ad- 
justments might, perhaps, except in the 
most aggravated cases, be deferred for a 
while under present conditions is merely 
because the public relations situation as to 
telephone operation is unfavorable. That, 
however, is a recognized problem of tele- 
phone operation and has been most thor- 
oughly explored and affords a possibility 
for improvement in almost every instance. 

Under conditions when rate adjustments 
seem to be inadvisable, or at least difficult, 
there is a possibility of increasing reve- 
nues by the application of the one method 
which has been used by every other busi- 
ness since business was begun. This 
method involves the concept of applying 
ordinary sales methods to the marketing 
of telephone service. 

There is nothing novel, nothing startling, 
and certainly no pioneering involved in 
this. The commodity which the telephone 
company manufactures is service. Instead 
of awaiting in dignified repose, the appli- 
cations of potential subscribers for service, 
why not become active along convention- 
alized sales lines in the marketing of the 
commodity which we manufacture? 

In a large property or group of proper- 
ties, the results from the application of the 
simplest and most conventional sales meth- 
ods are astonishing. I can see no reason 
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why the application of such methods will 
not produce remarkable results in the case 
of small properties or groups of properties. 

It is in furtherance of this general idea 
that the group of properties with which I 
have the privilege of being identified, has 
established as a distinct department of the 
general commercial superintendent’s staff, 
a sales engineering department. 

This department is charged with the 
sales of service to potential subscribers, 
the sales of additional usage of the toll 
service; the sales of collateral service, such 
as press service, telegraph service,. short 
period exclusive talking service, telephone 
dispatching systems for power companies, 
private telephone service, and other kinds 
of collateral service which the telephone 
industry is mechanically and_ technically 
well equipped to render. 

The application of simple sales methods 
produces the most astonishing results. It 
is my thought that possibly present con- 
ditions, about which everybody talks and 
in which some of us actually believe, might 
be materially improved insofar as the oper- 
ating telephone industry is concerned, if 
the industry should adopt and place in 
effect ordinary conventional sales methods 
to expedite and increase the sale of its 
products. 

If such a policy should result in an in- 
crease of connected stations or in the sale 
of other service resulting in revenue im- 
provement, it appears to me to be obvious 
that the entire-industry, both the operating 
and the manufacturing divisions, will profit 
most remarkably and that a vast improve- 
ment in the general situation will result. 

It is my thought that possibly a change 
in the psychology of the industry towards 
its patrons may be necessary in order to 
justify the adoption of this attitude, but I 
am personally convinced that the applica- 
tion of ordinary conventional tried and 
simple sales methods in the operating tele- 
phone industry will have the result ot 
eliminating at least a substantial part of 
the present stalemate.” 

Edward A. Kelley, chairman of the 
Wisconsin Tax Commission, was a sur- 
prise speaker introduced by President Gal- 
lon following Mr. Mitchell’s address. In 
the course of his talk Mr. Kelley outlined 
the various methods of taxation and the 
costs of collecting taxes under them. 

Committees were announced by Presi- 
dent Gallon as follows: 

Resolutions: W. F. Goodrich, La Crosse; 
H. A. Price, Markesan, and F. M. MclIniry, 
Milwaukee. 

Auditing: A. H. Bowden, Almond; W. 


E. Lawton, Viroqua, and Chas. Blair, 
Boscobel. 
Nominating: Herman MHoerl, Marsh- 


field; George Mahoney, Rhinelander, and 
C. H. Wiswell, Elkhorn. 
Second Convention Session. 
The Wednesday morning session was 
given over to discussions of operating mat- 
ters. The first speaker introduced by Pres- 
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ident Gallon was Mrs. Dorothy A. Barber, 
traffic superintendent, Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co., Madison, who presented, “Some 
Traffic Suggestions to Managers.” 
Stating that people of today are think- 
ing and talking in terms of service, Mrs. 
Barber expressed the opinion that man- 


agers and chief operators in many cases 


had over-estimated the importance of 
equipment and under-estimated the impor- 
tance of the human element. She declared 
that managers should be familiar with 
traffic methods and records so as to know 
what kind of a job the traffic department 
is doing. 

She discussed a number of the questions 
in which managers should be interested 
and stressed the importance of good work- 
ing conditions. Other subjects touched 
upon by the speaker related to introduction 
of new methods, calling by number and 
lack of cooperation from other depart- 
ments. 

Mrs. Barber’s paper will appear in full in 
an early issue of TELEPHONY. 

“Economics of the Small Rural Ex- 
change,” was the subject interestingly dis- 
cussed by R. H. Burfeind, sales engineer, 
Automatic Electric Inc., Chicago. Mr. 
Burfeind outlined a plan of grouping small 
exchanges together for automatic opera- 
tion. He stated that the plan was first 
adopted in Wisconsin 15 years ago, and is 
still is successful operation. 

A sales organization is needed by the 
telephone companies to sell modern tele- 
phone service as is done in the radio, auto- 
mobile and other industries. He gave 
figures relating to the expenditures for the 
maintenance of automobiles and other con- 
veniences. An increase of 50 cents or more 
a month for a telephone in the smaller 
community, he declared, would give service 
24 hours a day and a service much superior 
to that provided under the contract plan. 

Mr. Burfeind gave a detailed presenta- 
tion from a financial point of view regard- 
ing the economics of the automatic group- 
ing plan of operation for small exchanges. 

There were a number of questions asked 
the speaker concerning automatic opera- 
tion and considerable discussion followed. 


Today’s Board; Tomorrow’s Profits. 

The final speaker on the morning pro- 
gram was R. B. Miles, sales engineer, Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co. Mr. Miles, 
speaking on the topic, “Today’s Switch- 
board and Tomorrow’s Profit,” enumerated 
five elements of telephone service in which 
a subscriber is interested. In part he said: 

“During the past year or two we have 
heard much discussion about the small- 
town telephone problem. All of this dis- 
cussion seemed to center around net profits 
to the telephone company. Figures have 
been introduced showing how much can be 
made or how much will be lost by install- 
ing certain types of equipment. That's 
fine, for every telephone company should 
be in business for profit. 

But how about the poor subscriber? He 
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wants something too. But what does he 
want? He wants service. 

My company has been looking into this 
thing from the service angle; and after 
months of investigation and study has 
found that in the majority of cases the 
subscriber wants better service and will 
pay more for it. But he doesn’t know how 
to get it. Many of you will disagree with 
me on his willingness to pay for this ser- 
vice—but I want to say to you that the sub- 
scriber will pay more for better service, 
if he is sold on it. 

Let me impress this on your minds: 
Regardless of the kind of central office 
equipment you favor or are using, there 


are certain fundamentals that make up 
modern telephone service. If you do not 
render this fundamental service or take 


steps to do so, you may just as well decide 
that you are not in step with present-day 
progress. 

People travel more now. The hard roads 
and good automobiles have made us a na- 
tion of gadders. This gadding is one of 
the strongest educational forces in the land. 
We see how our neighbors live, we note 
their conveniences, and we want these con- 
veniences. 

Your subscribers travel. They learn the 
conveniences of the larger cities. . They 
discover what telephone service should be. 


They want it. But, what should it be? 
What they actually want are only five 
things : 

1. A quick answer. 

2. A speedy connection. 

3. A satisfactory conversation. 

4. A rapid disconnect. 

5. A prompt recall. 

Now, be honest with yourselves. Is this 


what they get in your town? 
what are you going to do? 

These people in the smaller towns are a 
little different from their big city cousins 
in their daily habits. You know what a 
task it is to get them to use numbers in- 
stead of names. They like to have Mary 
Smith—the operator whom they have 
known since childhood—talk to them and 
put through their calls. They like to know 
that in cases of emergency they can appeal 
to Mary for help. They feel safer when 
they leave their children home with Mary 
within call. 

I know I am laying myself wide open 
when I make these statements, but you 
must admit, if only to yourself, that they 
are true. With all this, they want big city 
service. 

How are you going to give them this 
service? The answer is: with common 
battery manual equipment of a type which 
will fit their present-day requirements, and 
yet be so flexible as to take care of the fu- 
ture in growth and in positional changes. 
Once again I can imagine I hear some of 
you saying that it costs too much, that you 
couldn’t get the rates to justify it. 

As for the cost, I can say without hesi- 
tation that such equipment can be pur- 


If they don’t, 
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chased at a cost which will retire itself in 
less than five years with the possible sav- 
ings and earnings. 

As for rates, if you will take the trouble 
to get the rates of a number of common 
battery exchanges and compare them with 
the rates of magneto exchanges in this 
state, the question will answer itself. But 
remember this: you will get neither rates 
nor savings unless you go after them, un- 
less you take steps to educate your sub- 
scribers. 

A good common battery manual switch- 
board will give these five fundamentals I 

















F. B. MacKinnon, President of the National 

Association, Presided at the Session of the 

Wisconsin Convention at Which Sales Cam- 

paigns Were Discussed from the Plant and 

Commercial Viewpoints. He Delivered a 

Most Interesting Address on ‘Maintaining 
the Prestige of the Telephone.” 


have outlined, and will do it with the least 
possible investment. Your people are used 
to manual equipment; they have little new 
to learn. Your neighbor has it, for in 
your state over 90 per cent of all Inde- 
pendent stations are manual. 

With a common battery switchboard of 
the right type, you need have no fear of 
the results of growth either local or toll. 
The cost of additional equipment is com- 
paratively small. 

Coming back to this much-abused and 
juggled thing called net profit, it really 
doesn’t matter which pocket it comes from; 
provided, of course, it is put in the pockets 
somehow. All profits should come pri- 
marily from earnings on an investment or 
valuation; and whether you spend your 
returns in interest or salaries, results are 
the same with the exception that interest 
seldom goes down and salaries do, espe- 
cially when most needed. 

Why all this fuss about central office 
equipment anyway? It’s a big day when a 
telephone man buys a new switchboard, 
but he doesn’t think so much about the 
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dollars he is pouring into the outside plant, 
and telephones. The central office equip- 
ment, if manual, is only a small part of 
the whole investment. I am talking 
about telephone -plants and not a conglom- 
eration of junk and fence wire. 

You must get abreast of the times. No 


now 


matter what you do or say, your subscrib- 
ers are not going to put up with obsolete 
service. No manufacturer, in these days 
of close margin between profit and loss, 
could exist very long if he attempted to 
use obsolete equipment in his plant. He 
can not appeal to his customers or to any 
commission for relief. 

No manufacturer could exist long if he 
did not make the best possible article for a 
fair price. He could not stay in business 
if he didn’t get out and sell his product, 
if he did not devise new or utilize old ways 
to broaden his market. 

So this is my message to you today: Re- 
place your obsolete equipment with modern 
manual equipment which can pay for itself 
through increased earnings. Give your cus- 
tomers good service at a fair price. But, 
above all, go out and sell it. If you do all 
these things, you will not have to worry 
about ‘today’s switchboard and tomorrow's 
profits.’ ” 

Robert Dagget, of the staff of the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission, intro- 
duced by Secretary W. L. Smith and stated 
that the commission is anxious to stand- 
ardize directories, particularly as to rules 


was 


and sizes. It has arranged a set of rules 
that may be accepted as standard. These 
rules may be used as part of the com- 
pany’s contract with subscribers. 

The commission will print the rules and 
instructions and mail them to the com- 
panies for insertion in directories. 
gested that a committee of the associa- 
tion consider the rules, and closed in ask- 
ing for its cooperation. 

Before adjourning the session, President 
Gallon read a_ telegram from 
Frank L. McKinney, Columbus, Ohio, 
president of the Independent Pioneer Tele- 
phone Association of the United States 
Mr. McKinney extended greetings from 
the association to the Wisconsin telephone 
men, and suggested that those eligible for 
membership in the 
join it. 


He sug- 


received 


Pioneer association 
Commercial Activities. 
Increasing revenues through the sale of 
more telephone service was the theme of 
the Wednesday afternoon program which 
was in charge of F. B. MacKinnon, presi- 
dent of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association. In speaking on the 
subject, “Maintaining the Prestige of the 
Company,” Mr. MacKinnon 
gave a picture of conditions of today in 

this country. 

They are different economically 
any conditions which have occurred in his 
entire business life. For the past 10 years, 
the habits of the people have been chang- 
ing and these changes are responsible for 


Telephone 


from 
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the existing conditions. He outlined the 
changes taking place in methods of trans- 
portation, the habits of eating and other 
things, supplanting one thing by «another. 

No substitute has appeared for telephone 
service; in fact, the telephone, instead of 
being supplanted, has expanded in its use 
and has taken business away from the tele- 
graph. 

The speaker drew a parallel between the 
power companies and the telephone com- 
panies, pointing out that telephone com- 
panies have stopped after getting tele- 
phones into a business establishment or 
residence. On the other hand, the power 
companies have put appliances in every 
room and the iceman has been done away 
through the installation of electric re- 
frigerators. The power companies have 
convinced the housewife that she must 
have all kinds of electrical appliances 
which add to convenience and bring money 
to the company through the consumption 
of current. 

The telephone companies have not put 
their product where it should be through 
lack of keeping up with sales methods. 
The householder pays for an electric re- 
frigerator, washing machine, etc., and then 
pays each month for their operation. With 
the telephone, the company supplies the in- 
strument, and the householder in many in- 
stances objects to paying the small charge 
necessary for the service. 

“We have not maintained the prestige of 
the telephone,” Mr. MacKinnon declared. 
“The time has come for an aggressive 
campaign for the installation of telephones, 
and the national association is going to the 
state telephone association to demonstrate 
that it can be done and service sold in the 
smaller towns. Telephone service can be 
sold in any town, no matter what its size. 
It’s a getting the organization 
right.” 


case ot 


The speaker stated his belief that this 
is a problem the state association can take 
up and push. In fact, it is one of the 
great opportunities of the state association 
to be of service to its members. 

R. V. Achatz, general manager, Southern 
Indiana Telephone Co., Aurora, Ind., was 
introduced by Mr. MacKinnon to speak 
on the subject, “Coordination of the Plant 
and Commercial Departments.” 

Plant and Commercial Departments. 

Mr. Achatz gave some homely illustra- 
tions to develop what he had in mind rela- 
tive to coordination of the plant and com- 
mercial branches. He declared that a per- 
son can get along very well without a ser- 
vice but once the mind is made up for a 
new service or thing, the person is not 
satisfied until delivery is made. 

“If you are planning any kind of a cam- 
paign,” said he, “you must consider that 
phase—the delivery of service to fulfill a 
contract promptly. You must also con- 
sider the facilities required to fulfill a 
contract.” 

In urging that the cable plant be placed 
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in shape, Mr. Achatz spoke of cable rec- 
ords and the importance of keeping them 
up to date. The maintenance condition of 
a cable plant should be such that there are 
no failures after a rain—crosstalk, split 
wires, etc. He expressed the belief that 
there are too few cable terminals. As they 
are not an important part of the cost, 
more should be placed. 

In referring to the rural plant, he urged 
that it be checked over with a view of re- 
grouping the lines, In one case which he 
cited it was found that the average fill of 
the lines remained the same after regroup- 
ing. -But the number of subscribers on 
each line was evened up. Nearly 50 per 
cent of the wire in one case and 20 per cent 
in another was eliminated due to regroup- 
ing. 

The plant department should have a 
stock of materials and instruments on hand 
before a campaign starts so that prompt 
delivery can be made of installations. The 
matter of preparing the plant department 
and coordinating it with the commercial 
should be carefully worked out before the 
campaign starts, he declared in closing. 

Organizing the Sales Force. 

“Organizing the Telephone Sales Force” 
was the topic expertly discussed by W. D. 
Knowles, Clinton, Ill., general manager of 
the Illinois properties, Community Tele- 
phone Co. 

Mr. Knowles stated that when an indus- 
try is established in the community it is 
done because it is believed that the com- 
munity can support it. He then cited 
illustrations where in the case of telephone 
companies a falling off in business was 
experienced due to changed conditions. In 
the coal-mining towns in southern Illinois 
telephones were ordered out due to mines 
closing down. In the northern part of the 
state, the railroad shops closed and tele- 
phones were ordered out. It was thought 
that these conditions were temporary and 
the mines and shops would reopen, but time 
passed and they did not. 

An analysis of the population for the 
past 20 years was made to ascertain the 
number never having telephone service. 
It was found that some 6,300 homes were 
not served which was more than one-half 
of the total number served. When the 
conditions actually existing were deter- 
mined by analysis, steps were taken to 
change them. 

The preparatory steps were outlined by 
Mr. Knowles after which he discussed the 
steps for selling service. He told of the 
various methods for getting the employes 
interested in a drive for new subscribers 
which goes on every day during the year. 
To show its effectiveness he told of one 
district where in fairly good times, 75 tele- 
phones were lost. From June 1, 1930, to 
March 1, 1931, which covered the worst 
months of the depression, there was a net 
gain in that district of 74 telephones. 

The speaker stressed the education of 
employes along sales lines and declared 
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that sales organizations started now under 
depression conditions will be the first to 
realize improved conditions. 

A survey of subscribers discontinuing 
telephones, as to the length of time they 
had had service and whether it had been 
sold to them originally or their business 
had come in over the counter, was made. It 
was found that the service age of the 
one who had been really sold the telephone 
was five times that of the one who came to 
the office to order his service. On sales 
made to persons, the telephone service is 
valued much more than if the customer's 
order comes by mail or over the counter. 
In a town where there were a number of 
bank failures, the subscribers lost 
those who were not sold but came to the 
office. 

Mr. Knowles stated that his 
had sold 1,172 stations since June, 1930, 
480 of them being in the Macoupin county 
coal district. Eighty-eight of the 1,172 
subscribers lost; but in 152 cases 
where service had been ordered discontin- 
ued, the 
order had reached the plant department. 

As a result of this drive for new sub- 
scribers, the company’s gross revenue had 
been increased by $27,237. The cost of se- 
curing this business was given as: labor, 
$1,178; commissions, $380; stationery, etc., 
$894; a total of $2,452, leaving a gross of 
$24,785. 

Employe Sales Campaigns. 

The commissions are given where em- 
ployes sell on their This 
worked out very well, for employes are 
honest and do not work up a sale on the 
company’s time and close it on their own 
in order to get the commission. “Every dol- 
lar which was spent,” Mr. Knowles said, 
“brought back $11 and the money would 
have been spent anyway.” 

“We have done something more,” he con- 
tinued. 


were 


company 


were 


subscriber was saved after the 


own time. 


“We have reduced the turnover in 
subscribers one-half of 1 per cent. Of 
the 88 subscribers lost, 22 discontinuances 
The balance of 66 
subscribers was lost from different causes.” 

In response to a question relative to tolls, 
Mr. Knowles stated that if the stations in 
1931 produce in toll as in the past, the 
gross revenue from the new stations will 
be increased from $24,785 to $36,641. 

F. M. MclIniry, general commercial man- 
ager of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., told 
of the experience of his company. An 
employe sales campaign was started in 
1929 and it contributed materially to the 
net gain of about 9,000 stations in 1930. 
The reaction from employes, he stated, is 
very satisfactory as the employes come to 
know more about the business. 

Naturally when knowing more about the 
business in which they are engaged, they 
are better able to handle every-day prob- 
lems. The plant men, he stated, take per- 
sonal satisfaction in their ability to sell. 

John S. Allen, of Madison, told of 
(Please turn to page 50.) 
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Enthusiastic North Dakota Convention 


New Ideas for Selling Service, Improved Methods of Plant Construction 
and Traffic Operating, Were Features of Annual Convention of North Dakota 
Telephone Association—A Spirit of Friendliness and Cooperation Prevailed 


Maintaining the prestige of the telephone 
business through progressive selling effort, 
provision of an up-to-date, efficient and 
highly satisfactory telephone service at all 
times, improved methods of plant construc- 
tion, collection practices and other subjects 
pertinent to the business were discussed at 
the 25th annual (silver anniversary) con- 
vention of the North Dakota Telephone 
Association which was held in the Hotel 
Rudolf at Valley City, N. D., March 11 
and 12. The weather generally over the 
state was conducive to a good attendance 
and the response of the membership was 
pleasing to the officers. About 130 regis- 
tered for the convention. 

A feeling of happy friendliness, helpful- 
ness and cooperation permeated the ses- 
sions; and the interest displayed in the 
addresses and discussions is evidence that 
the telephone men of the state realize the 
necessity for keeping abreast of the times 
and adopting and progressive 
methods in the conduct of their business. 


modern 


As a result of the interest displayed in 
the subject of increasing revenues through 
more and better selling of telephone serv- 
were assured that the 
association would gladly assist its members 


ices, those present 
in planning sales programs. Assistance also 
is offered in connection with other depart- 
ments of their business. 

At the election of directors on Thursday 
afternoon, all directors were re-elected 
with the exception of F. M. Parsons, of 
Omaha, Neb., who was succeeded by W. A. 
Martin of the Central West Public Service 
Co., of Devils Lake. 

The board of directors is now composed 
if: A. H. Bakken, Mayville; M. M. Bor- 
man, Abercrombie: H. A. Brown, Coop- 
erstown; C. F. Carlson, Plaza; A. F. Mc- 
Adams, Fargo; A. T. Nicklawsky, Hills- 
boro; J. G. Odegard, Washburn; W. A. 
Martin, Devils Lake; D. L. Vail, Milnor. 

At the meeting of the board of directors 
following the adjournment of the conven- 
tion, the incumbent officers were re-elected 
and are as follows: President, A. H. Bak- 
Ode- 
Washburn; and secretary-treasurer, 
Vail, Milnor. 
management 


ken, Mayville; vice-president, J. G. 
gard, 
mL. 
The of the Hotel Rudolf 
cooperated in every way with the officers 
of te association, with the result that the 
convention was cared for in a fine man- 
ner and the association is high in its praise 
of the hotel. 

Lical arrangements for the convention 
were handled in an efficient manner by 
A. |. Shriner, district manager of the 


Nor:western Bell Telephone Co. in Valley 
City 


This being a two instead of a three-day 
convention, every minute was utilized and 
the called to order 
Wednesday morning at 10:30 a. m., follow- 


convention was 


ing a short registration period. A great 
many of the delegates arrived on the even- 
ing of the preceding day. 

After a few introductory remarks by 
Mayor F. J. Frederickson, who extended 
a sincere and hearty hello to the “Hello 
Folks” and highly praised the telephone 
industry and its employes in the state, M. 
M. Borman of Abercrombie, a pioneer in 
the telephone business Of the state, thanked 


and extended 


the mayor for his remarks 














Officers of the North Dakota Telephone As— 
sociation Reeiected at the Recent Annual 
Convention. From Left to Right They Are: 
D. L. Vail, Milnor, Secretary-Treasurer; A. 
H. Bakken, Mayville, President; and J. G. 
Odegard, Washburn, Vice-President. 


the greetings of the association and assem- 
bled delegates to the mayor and people of 
the Valley City. 

In his report as president, Mr. Bakken 
paid tribute to those who had been respon- 
sible for the organization and continuance 
of the association during its 25 years of 
existence, stressed the need for enlarging 
the membership of the association and 
urged a still greater cooperation between 
the telephone companies of the state. He 
also mentioned the need for maintaining 
and increasing the prestige of the telephone 
industry by progressive selling efforts and 
modern methods. 

President Bakken complimented the vari- 
ous standing committees of the association 
for their accomplishments of the year and 
closed his report with the suggestion to the 
tired telephone business man that he forget 
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about stocks, bonds, short-circuits, defect- 
ive transmission and the other stern duties 
of daily routine at least once each year 
and come to the convention to enjoy the 
fellowship and fun. 

The reading of the minutes of the previ- 
ous convention gave to those who did not 
attend it, an idea of the things which 
transpired at that time and indicated that 
the officers were continually striving to 
provide programs of interest and value to 
all telephone company owners or managers. 
In the reading of the meetings of the 


board of directors during the previous 


year, it was shown that the directors are 
intensely interested in the telephone affairs 
of the making the 


association strong and vigorous. 


state and desirous of 

The reports of the legislative, taxation, 
highway and high tension, traffic and dis- 
trict that 
much fine wotk had been done during the 


conference committees revealed 
year and that the committees were active 


and interested in being of service to the 

individual telephone company and the in- 

dustry as a whole. 
The the 


showed that while the association was not 


report of secretary-treasurer 
rich, it was in a healthy financial condition. 

With the appointment of the various 
convention committees and final announce- 
ments, the morning session came to a close 
with the delegates convening again in the 
dining room of the hotel for reminiscing 
old friends and making 
over their cups of coffee. 

Until the opening of the afternoon ses 
sion at 1:30 p. m., the displays of the ex- 
hibitors were inspected. Those having dis- 
plays included Automatic Electric Inc., 
Bond Electric Corp., Graybar Electric Co., 
Jobbers Supply Co., Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co., National Carbon Co., Page 
& Hill Co., and Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. 


with new ones 


The afternoon session of the first day 
was devoted to a program in line with the 
plan suggested by the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association and includ- 
ing speakers furnished by the association. 

George X. Cannon, president and general 
manager of the Stephenson County Tele- 
phone Co., Freeport, Ill., was the first 
speaker of the afternoon and delivered a 
fine message on “Maintaining the Prestige 
of the Telephone Industry.” Mr. Cannon 
made the trip to Valley City by automobile 
and stated it was a most delightful trip. 

In opening his address Mr. Cannon told 
of his pleasure in being invited to a North 
Dakota convention and extended to the 
telephone people of the state the good 
wishes and encouragement of the United 
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States Independent Telephone Association. 
Continuing, he reviewed the great improve- 
ments and developments that have been 
taking place in the communication field 
during the last 15 years. 

The big problem of today, he stated, is 
maintaining the prestige of the telephone 
business in the mind of the public by sell- 
ing to it the fact that telephone service is 
more economical and more valuable than 
any of the other conveniences of every day 
life for which they are spending their dol- 
lars. While the telephone industry suffered 
less than others during this depression, 
there are many places where the number 
of subscribers have decreased and many 
others that have remained stationary. This 
occurred despite the fact that there has 
been no agency developed to supplant the 
telephone; radio has aided it and the tele- 
graph has, to some extent, been supplanted 
by the telephone. 

The loss in business, Mr. Cannon be- 
lieves, can be generally traced to a de- 
crease in population or on the grounds of 
quality of service or cost to the individual 
or the community collectively. On the 
other hand, it is possible that we are rely- 
ing entirely on our good service to hold 
and develop the business. 

The country is far from being saturated 
with telephones and the supplementary 
services, the speaker stated. Business gen- 
erally works on the theory that a product 
will not sell itself no matter how good it 
is and that it must be sold. Telephone 
service is no exception. It should be sold 
not only to new customers but its extended 
advantages should be sold to customers 
who now have the service and have en- 
joyed it for years. New uses are being 
discovered for the telephone which make 
the service more valuable. We should tell 
people of these new uses. 


Mr. Cannon also called attention to the 
very successful efforts of the automobile, 
radio, light and other companies in selling 
their products. Nowadays, it is more than 
one car for a family, radios in several 
rooms of the home, more and more con- 
veniences which require the consumption 
of electric power, etc. The telephone must 
compete with other businesses for a share 
of the public dollar. 


Being connected with an oil company, 
Mr. Cannon said they figure that for every 
automobile in the territory in which they 
operate there is a potential expenditure for 
gasoline and oil at some service station, 
of $233 per year. Despite the present de- 
pression and decrease in the sale of cars, 
the consumption of gasoline has been very 
little affected, which indicates there are 
practically just as many cars in service as 
ever. Mr. Cannon asked: “Is it possible 
that the money for telephone service is 
being used for gasoline bills, when the cost 
of one trip by automobile would pay for 
many trips by telephone?” 

In some portions of his state, Mr. Can- 
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non said the telephone companies lost rural 
customers because they did not feel that it 
was worth the cost. However, at the same 
time the electric companies were building 
more rural electric lines at a rate which 
guaranteed a minimum payment of $10 per 
month. This means that either electric 
service is worth five or six times as much 

















Geo. X. Cannon, of Freeport, Ill., Represent— 

ing the United States Independent Tele- 

phone Association, Delivered a Most In- 
spiring and Helpful Address. 


as telephone service, or the companies have 
failed to convince the public of its value. 

In many cases, the speaker believes, little 
has been done by local telephone companies 
in endeavoring to sell their services. They 
have been content to let the business come 
to them—and it has not been coming. 

In closing his address, Mr. Cannon stated 
that if we in the telephone business are to 
maintain the prestige of the industry in 
the communities in which we operate, it 
will be necessary to get together on some 
cooperation and definite place of selling 
the economic value of our service, not only 
to our present customers but also to all 
prospective customers. 

We know our service makes life fuller, 
freer and happier, and the precepts of 
telephone company management is to serve 
and not exploit the community. This is 
the present big problem of the industry 
and justifies the assistance and attention 
of all state associations. It is in this man- 
ner that we can individually and collect- 
ively help the industry of the country back 
to normal. It is not only a business duty 
but a patriotic one as well. 

Following Mr. Cannon on the program 
was F. H. McGinnis, commercial super- 
intendent of the Dakota Central Telephone 
Co., Aberdeen, S. D., who also appeared 
as a representative of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association. The 
subject of his talk was “Fighting Depres- 
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sion with Increased Telephone Sales.” 

We are all agreed, Mr. McGinnis b-- 
lieves, that we have only one thing ‘o 
sell—“service.” Not only service as tlie 
word usually implies—that is, simply con- 
necting two pairs of wires so that one per- 
son at one place may talk to another per- 
son at some other place—but service that 
will be entirely satisfactory to our cus- 
tomers in all of their dealings with us. 

For instance, when the telephone is in- 
stalled, let us be sure that it is in good 
repair and one that we are not ashamed 
of—one that will add to rather than detract 
from the appearance of the room in which 
it is to be used. Let us see that the plant 
over which we furnish our service is well 
maintained, that our operators, commercial 
people, plant people and all the other people 
who make up a part of our various 
organizations, understand what the word 
“service” really means. 

When we have assured ourselves of 
these things, we have taken the most im- 
portant step and one that is absolutely 
essential in our job of selling. Unless we 
do this, no matter how many salesmen we 
have or how many interviews we make or 
how many telephones we sell, we are not 
going to be successful in the sense that the 
word salesmanship really means in the tele- 
phone business. 

The next step in planning a sales pro- 
gram is to arouse the interest of every 
employe in the success of the sales plan. 
This is very important and is just as esser- 
tial in the company with only one exchange 
with a limited number of employes as it 
is in a company with many exchanges and 
a large number of employes. 

Advertising is another media that should 
be considered in planning a sales program. 
This may take the form of newspaper ad- 
vertising, inserts, blotters, etc. This ad- 
vertising should not be confined entirely 
to material of a sales nature, but should 
include messages designed to suggest uses 
of the telephone, and sell the value of the 
service in general. It should also assist in 
encouraging the public to develop the “tele- 
phone habit.” 

Our selling effort also should not be con- 
fined only to the sale of main station serv- 
ice, but should be extended to the many 
supplementary services, long distance serv- 
ice, directory advertising, extra listings, 
joint user service, etc. 

“Inasmuch as we are in the midst of a 
period when much of our business does 
not come to us and are competing with 
other businesses,” said Mr. McGinnis, in 
concluding his talk, “we must use every 
combative measure possible to maintain our 
business on a _ satisfactory level. I can 
think of no other measure that will be 
more helpful in aiding us to accomplish 
this than a well-planned, consistent sales 
program. 

Much time during the convention was 
devoted to the subject of sales because it 
was believed that the telephone companies 
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.can greatly improve their position by pro- 


gressive selling efforts. 

Going further into the matter of sales, 
F. R. Irons, district manager of the Cen- 
tral West Public Service Co., Woonsocket, 
S. D., gave some enlightening facts and 
figures in his talk on “Has the Telephone 
Industry Kept Pace with Other Business ?” 

In opening his talk, he stated that in his 
opinion there was no question that there 
have been and will continue to be many 
wonderful physical developments in the 
telephone field, and that from this angle 
the telephone industry is keeping pace with 
other business. But when we review the 
advertising and selling efforts of many tele- 
phone companies, it must be admitted that 
we have not kept pace with other 
businesses. 


He cited the almost unbelievable gains 
made by the automobile and radio indus- 
tries, and stated that many of our cus- 
tomers have spent from $25 to $250 annu- 
ally for radios and radio service during 
the past few years. In his state, as well 
as the state of North Dakota, there are 
many more automobiles than telephones, 
Mr. Irons said. 

Customers or prospective customers are 
constantly buying modern equipment and 
services which are not nearly so essential 
to them as dependable telephone service 
from a protection, social, business and 
health standpoint. Mr. Irons emphasized 
the fact that this service must be 
dependable. 

In many cases, rural patrons have not 
been receiving a dependable service and 
have been losing confidence in the tele- 
phone. And through the absence of con- 
tinual effort to sell customers on the value 
of their service they register considerable 
objection to efforts of companies to obtain 
rates which are adequate. 

“Isn’t there something wrong,” Mr. 
Irons asked, “when subscribers will discon- 
tinue their service rather than pay a 25- 
cent monthly increase—which would give 
them a rate of less than $2 for telephone 
service—and then that same subscriber will 
pay the light company a bonus to build a 
line to him and contract to take service at 
a minimum monthly charge of around $10. 

“One of the reasons for this may be that 
we have not sold our rural customers on 
the value of telephone service, nor have we 
demonstrated our ability to furnish de- 
pendable and satisfactory service. We 
cannot expect anybody to attach very much 
value to our service when it is impossible 
to get the central office for days at a time, 
or when the transmission is so poor that 
it takes the assistance of all the neighbors, 
the patience of Job and a half-day’s time 
to get a connection. 

We have permitted many people to de- 
Prive themselves of telephone service until 
they have reached the point where they feel 
that they can get along without it. At one 
time they got along without radios and 
automobiles; they could do it again, but 
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would they? Our customers purchase new 
products every day, not because they have 
made an independent investigation and sold 
themselves on their worth and value but on 
account of salesmanship and processes of 
education on the part of the producer and 
seller. ‘ 

The automobile seems to be a real com- 
petitor of the telephone; many of the 








Persistence and Determination. 
Nothing in the world can take the 
place of persistence. Talent will not; 
nothing is more common than unsuc- 
cessful men with talent. Genius will 
not; unrewarded genius is almost a 
proverb. Education will not; the world 
is full of educated derelicts. 
Persistence and determination alone 
are omnipotent. The slogan “Press on,” 
has solved, and always will solve, the 
problem of the human race.—Calvin 
Coolidge. 








younger farmers say they would rather 
drive to town or to a neighbor’s home in- 
stead of telephoning. In times of good 
and bad times, the telephone can save much 
money for our rural patrons if they will 
only realize it. It costs from six cents to 
about nine cents a mile to operate the aver- 
age car. On a monthly basis including in- 
surance, interest and depreciation, it costs 
perhaps $50 a month. 

If the cost were only five cents per mile 
and the rural rate is $1.50 per month or 
five cents a day, how can one afford to 
substitute an automobile for a telephone? 
It is estimated that the average telephone 
customer uses his telephone at least five 
times per day. At a rural rate of $1.50, 
the cost would be less than a penny a call. 
One could not drive a car far on that sum. 
We must convince the rural customer that 
his telephone is as much a time and labor- 
saving device as many other conveniences 
on his farm.” 

Going further into the discussion of his 
subject, Mr. Irons mentioned the matter 
of collections. “Many of us,” he said, 
“have been lax in our collection policy and 
have permitted customers to receive almost 
unlimited service without payment. This 
has continued to the point that the cus- 
tomer has reached the conclusion that since 
he is not required to pay for the service, 
surely it must be of little value. 

“As the account accumulates, the value 
of the service becomes less and less im- 
portant to the customer because he com- 
pares his service to the large amount he 
owes and gets a distorted picture of the 
situation. We must keep pace with other 
business in the matter of collections as well 
as sales.” 

In summarizing his remarks, Mr. Irons 
stated that before proceeding with a sales 
program, it is necessary to have the tele- 
phone plant in shape so that the employes 
will have service of real value to sell. The 
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best sales organization in the world cannot 
produce results unless the produce 
will do all that is expected of it. 


sold 


Employes must be familiar with the tele- 
phone business the same as any other sales- 
man is familiar with his product. He must 
be able to analyze the needs of his pros- 
pects and know how to prove to them why 
they cannot afford to be without telephone 
service. 

As the concluding event of the afternoon 
program of the first day, Grant Harris of 
the Page & Hill Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
spoke on the subject of “Cedar Poles and 
Butt Treating.” 

During this discussion, he brought out: 
The reasons for using cedar for poles; 
why poles deteriorate in service; the de- 
velopment and use of methods for prolong- 
ing the life of poles; the future supply of 
cedar poles; the proposed American Stand- 
ards Association specifications for poles of 
all species of timber. 

He particularly urged that more thought 
be given to the use of proper sizes of poles 
for each type of construction, and that 
special care be taken to insure sanitary 
conditions under which poles are stored. 

This discussion brought out a number 
of questions,’ including the relative values 
of poles cut at the various seasons of the 
year; the effect of treatment of old poles 
in service, and the care necessary to secure 
additional life from poles that were cut 
off and reset. 

The morning program of the second day 
consisted of an especially instructive ad- 
dress on “Transportation, Regulation and 
Its Evolution” by Fay Harding of the 
North Dakota Board of Railroad 
missioners, Bismarck; an enthusiastic and 
very interesting talk by M. O. Ryen of 
Fargo on “North Dakota and Its Devel- 
opment”; and a lively round-table sales 
discussion conducted by F. R. Irons of 
Woonsocket, S. D., and L. H. Redelfs of 
Fargo, N. D. 

The morning session was concluded with 
the showing of four sound and talkie films 
through the courtesy of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. in a theater next to the 
hotel. The films shown were “What 
Country, Please?” “A Desert Span,” “The 
Home Team” and “Artificial 
tion.” 

Mr. Harding in his talk traced in a very 
interesting and understandable way, the 
evolution of transportation and regulation. 
He stated that probably the first dis- 
criminatory case was when the Almighty 
placed Adam in the Garden of Eden along 
with the other animals created at that 
time. 

When Adam noticed that there were two 
of each species and that he was the ex- 
ception, he made a complaint to his Cre- 
ator, alleging discrimination as between 
man and the other animals. Later on for 
some reason unknown to Adam he fell 
asleep. Upon awakening he was one rib 
short, and found it standing beside him; 


Com- 


Resuscita- 





Y of 


perhaps that is the original of “It.” It is 
rumored tha‘ later Eve twitted Adam be- 
cause of his slow mode of transportation. 

Continuing his story, Mr. Harding told 
of the evolution of land and water trans- 
poration stating that during the last 25 
years the world has seen a marvelous de- 
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velopment in the matter of transportation 
of property, persons and messages, all of 
tends to increase the business 
horizon of the private individual. 


which 


With the coming of the new discoveries 
and inventions, there were many who might 
termed “fault finders’; who com- 
plained bitterly that these new innova- 
tions would bring ruin to the country and 
the industries of the time. Those who did 
not worry at the advent of the telegraph 
and telephone laughed at them, or said 
they were devices of the devil and that the 
postal department would crumble because 
there would be no more letters to deliver. 
We of today hear similar remarks relative 
to some of the latest developments, such 
as motor transportation on the highway 
and air travel, and the effect that the radio 
may have on the telephone. 

In all of the evolution and development 
of transportation, at the outset in each type 
of service, some person or company con- 


be 


ceived a scheme to use the new invention 
or discovery as a business proposition, and 
the public at all times did not receive the 
proper consideration. Perhaps this is the 
real cause for regulation. 

The transportation of commodities and 
persons and the transmission of messages, 
either with or without wires, have come in 
for their share of regulation. Perhaps the 
first court decision relating to telephone 
regulation was handed down as far back 
as 1876. This decision related to the so- 
called “Granger Laws” of Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, and gave these 
states the right to regulate intrastate rates. 
As the different lines of transportation 
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grew and became other 
states enacted legislation authorizing some 
state body to regulate the various types of 
utilities. 


more numerous, 


In 1886 the United States Supreme 
Court held that the states could only regu- 
late intrastate rates and not interstate. 

Later on federal 
laws were enacted 


by the federal gov- 
ernment authorizing 
a federal regulatory 
body to take care of 
interstate matters. 

Mr. Harding next 
told of the develop- 
ment of regulation in 
North Dakota, stat- 
ing that it dated 
back to Dakota ter- 
ritorial Then 
he related of 
his experiences as an 
official of a _ rural 
telephone company 
about 20 years ago. 
At that time, he 
learned by actual 
contact with  sub- 
scribers that the lines 
that were in efficient 
operating condition 
at all times were lines on which the sub- 
scribers were better satisfied and paid but 
little attention to rates. Where the lines 
were not well maintained, regardless of 
what the rates were, the subscribers were 
in the habit of making complaint. 


days. 
some 


Richardson Was 


“There I conceived the idea,” Mr. Hard- 
ing said, “that a telephone company should 
give adequate service at all times, and that 
the rates to stockholders and renters should 
He also was im- 
pressed with the necessity of a sinking 
fund kept in ‘liquid form’ to be available 


be uniform at all times. 


in cases of emergency.” 

Continuing, the speaker pointed out that 
rural companies with their grounded lines 
no doubt in the very near future—if high 
line development continues as rapidly in 
the future as it has in the past, and par- 
ticularly if some cheap method of furnish- 
ing electricity to the individual farmer is 
discovered—will be required to metallize 
their eliminate inductive 
ter ference. 


lines to in- 

The financial condition of the rural com- 
munities at this time is such that the man- 
ager of the telephone company should 
scrutinize very carefully his expenditures 
for an increase in rates. 
Sometimes, under certain circumstances, 
an increase in rates means the loss of net 
revenue. 


before asking 


Mr. Harding also stressed the impor- 
tance of adequate and efficient service at 
all times. The companies should remem- 
ber that the best maintenance is a money- 
saver to them as well as the broadest ave- 
nue leading toward good public relations. 
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This maintenance, preferably in the fa 
should be thorough and gone about in a 
systematic manner, particularly in the field, 
and no doubt is the safest insurance against 
service interruption during the winter 
months. 

The plan of maintenance should begin at 
the switchboard. See that all jacks and 
plugs have the correct clearance and make 
proper contact. Make certain that the in- 
sulation of cords is intact, and “determine 
whether the source of energy is full of pep 
in delivering the ginger in ringing a bell 
at the far end of your longest line.” 

If the commission’s engineers were t 
make a check of a telephone system, they 
would look to the main frame to see if it 
were in orderly condition—the joints neatly 
soldered and no points of leakage. 

The speaker asked the question as to 
how many of those present had ever in- 
spected their station grounds since the first 
And how 
it had been since a systematic overhaul of 
the entire system had been made? 

Other suggestions offered by Mr. Hard- 


day they were installed? long 


ing were: 
“Have an telephone 
make a thorough check of your central 


experienced man 
equipment; open up each ringer, receiver 
and transmitter on your line at least once 
a year. 
and thus establish better public relations, if 
In making this check; 
see that all lightning arresters are properly 
cleaned. Go about this checkup in a busi- 
ness-like manner. 

Make sure in budgeting for your main- 
tenance that you set aside a certain amount 
to take care of the renewal of poles along 
the line—a certain number should be 
Check each pole thor- 
oughly ; if decayed to any great extent, put 
in a stub pole for further support. 

Look over guy wires carefully particu- 
larly at highway and grade crossings where 
the telephone lines cross over the right of 
This is a matter of safety to the 


Get in contact with your customers 


for no other reason. 


re 
newed each year. 


ways. 
public, and it will perhaps prevent damage 
suits against your company. 
Check wire and 
mine if it is pitted to such an extent that < 
slight storm will break it in several places 
Change the old-fashioned farmer-wrapped 
This 
There 


is an old adage, ‘procrastination is the thiei 


over your iron deter- 


joint to a sleeve or soldered joint. 
matter should be taken care of now. 


of time.’ 

And further, too much stress cannot |! 
laid on the need of proper account records 
and statistics. Only by so doing are you 
in a position to determine to your own 
satisfaction, and to show others who might 


be interested, whether or not you arc 
making out-of-pocket costs, to say nothing 
about obtaining an adequate return on your 
investment. Quite often. in the case of the 


smaller company, the managing official 
changes, and we receive word from the 
new manager that the records were 
kept sufficiently accurate for the purse 
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oi reporting to the commission as required.” 

In closing his talk, Mr. Harding ex- 
tended to all companies the services of the 
commission, which is theirs for the asking. 
“Were I to register a complaint,” said he, 
“| think it would be that you do not use 
the railroad commission’s service, which is 
free, as much as you should. In fact, 
many of you wait until you are in trouble. 
One of our duties is to assist you and 
keep you out of trouble if possible, before 
the trouble develops.” 

A special invitation had been given to 
the telephone. women to attend the conven- 
tion, and there was a large number pres- 
ent. At the noonday luncheon on Thurs- 
day, 40 were entertained by the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. Miss Ruby 
Steinborn, chief operator at Valley City, 
was hostess, assisted by Miss Hazel Dun- 
can, traffic instructress, and others. 

The afternoon program of the second 
day consisted principally of reports from 
the various convention committees, asso- 
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ciation plans for 1931, election of directors, 
There was also a very fine round table 
discussion of telephone subjects which was 
led by A. T. Nicklawsky of Hillsboro. 
The convention was brought to a grand 
climax Thursday evening by a festival of 
eating, entertainment and dancing which 
was a great success. Harold Brown of 
Cooperstown was “high mogul” of the 
evening’s entertainment and fun and per- 
formed in an admirable manner. The only 
speakers who were permitted to address 
the banqueteers for very short 
were Senator Frank E. Ployhar of Valley 
City; P. R. Trubshaw, editor of the Valley 
City Times-Record; M. M. Borman of 
Abercrombie, and L. D. 


periods 


Richardson of 
Fargo. 

In celebration of its silver anniversary 
and honoring one of its founders, the asso- 
ciation presented to L. D. Richardson dur- 
ing the banquet period, a beautiful bronze 
tablet containing the words: “In Apprecia- 


tion to L. D. Richardson, Pioneer and 




















depot platforms. 


many aching hearts. 


with tears and leaky noses. 


of cracker-jack. 


telephone. 


signs of happiness. 


aiter parting from loved ones. 


i book as “The Wide, Wide World.” 
the telephone. 


“ 


ered in the doorway bidding 


GOODBYE 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Towa 


This morning as I watched a crowd on a depot platform, from my train 
window, I was thinking what a lot of make-believe happiness one beholds on 
30th those who are about to leave and those who are stay- 
ing behind are putting up a very brave front, but back of it there must be 
Tears held back. 

Children are the only ones who are natural through the ordeal. 
are old enough to know they are about to be separated from someone they love, 
they open their little mouths and howl, and muss up their clean little faces 


If they are the ones who board the train, they are soon soothed by a box 
But we grown-ups settle back in our seats and encourage 
a flock of sad feelings to linger with us a while. 

Partings will always be sad, but I think the unhappiness of being separated 
from dear ones is not nearly so keen as it was before the advent of the 


It must have been much harder to be happy in the days when many part- 
ings meant long, desolate silences between loved ones. 
expected to be happy very soon afterward and were criticized if they showed 
“She got over her sorrow awfully soon,” some folks were 
wont to say, if grief were not constantly evident or seemed to quickly wane. 

Years ago there was really no way to turn to get away from loneliness 
Not even in books. 
trailed grief at separation all through their books; and if they brought the 
saddened ones together alive, it was always in the last chapter. 
just read the saddest story!” folks exclaimed, when they finished reading such 


But the world was indeed very wide in those days before the coming of 
There was no other means of direct contact with a dear depart- 
ing one from the old homestead. One can almost fancy the home folks gath- 
God be with ye” (Good-bye) to the one about 


to be swallowed by “The Wide, Wide World.” 


“Days change so many things—yes, hours— 
We see so differently in suns and showers.” 


Thus, the once fervently-spoken “God be with ye’ would seem strangely out 
of keeping in this day when it is scarcely possible to get beyond the range of 
the voice of a loved one anywhere he may go in this wide, wide world. 


Nerves tense with repression. 
If they 


In fact, folks were not 


The best fiction writers 


“Oh, I have 


But— 
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Leader for a Quarter of a Century in the 


Telephone Development of This State.” 
M. M. Borman made the presentation in 
behalf of the association. Mr. Richardson 
has been active in the affairs of the asso- 
ciation ever since its organization. 

Both in attendance, interest and quality 
of program, the officers and directors of 
the association feel that this was one of 
the finest conventions the association has 
had. 


Kansas Telephone Association An- 
nounces April District Meetings. 
The Kansas Telephone Association, of 

which A. R. MacKinnon is secretary, re- 

cently issued a bulletin announcing a num- 
ber of district meetings to be held in vari- 
ous parts of Kansas during the month of 

April. 

The first will be held at Osawatomiz on 
Monday, April 13. E. L. Campbell is 
chairman of this district. This meeting 
will be followed by one on Tuesday, April 
14, at Girard. The chairman of this dis- 
trict is J. A. MacDonald. 

On April 16, a meeting will be held at 
Wellington, W. C. 
of this district. 
ing held on ‘a Thursday, will be imme- 
diately followed on Friday, April 17, by 
Pratt. Miles 
chairman of this district. 

The last three meetings, so far scheduled 
for April, will be held at Holton on Mon- 
day, April 20; Clay Center on Wednesday, 
April 22; and Hays on Friday, April 24. 
The chairman of these districts are R. J. 
King, C. E. Reece, and A. F. Cross, re- 
spectively. 


Dorsey being chairman 


This meeting which is be- 


a meeting at Jaldwin is 


The association strongly urges the vari- 
ous chairmen to “get busy” in their respec- 
tive districts so that there will be a real 
“turn-out” at each district meeting. 


Snow and Sleet Damage Lines in 
Central Indiana. 


A snow and sleet storm which struck 
central Indiana on March 7 and continued 
two days, played with 
lines. The damage has been estimated by 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. officials at 
$125,000. The 


poles brought down by the’ sleet has been 


havoc telephone 


approximate number of 
placed at 2,000. Rural lines were hard hit. 
Only scattered trouble was reported within 
the city limits of Indianapolis. 


In the outstate districts the worst break 
was on the circuits between Indianapolis 
and Anderson, Ind., where some three 
miles of poles were down. Other bad 


spots were between Indianapolis and Mun- 
Bluffton and Shelbyville 
Other trouble was scattered over the en 
tire sleet-affected area. 

Unlike the severe sleet storm of 


cie, Newcastle, 


Janu- 
ary a year ago, repairs could be made at 
all points and within 12 hours after the 
abatement of the storm, service had been 


restored. 

















Here and There in Telephone Work 





Getting on Friendly Terms with 
Newspaper Editors. 


One of the big problems that telephone 
managers have had to struggle with has 
been to secure such friendly relations with 
the newspapers in the towns and territory 
which they serve that the company may 
be assured that whenever matters of vital 
interest in rates and service come up for 
consideration in a community, it will not 
be at a disadvantage, so far as the organs 
of information and opinion are concerned. 

Officers of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., believe that 
they have solved most of the difficulties 
in acquiring that sort of a footing. As a 
proof of it they cite the fact that during 
the year 1930 the public relations depart- 
ment gathered 2,173 favorable clippings 
from newspapers in the 22 counties in the 
southern and southwestern parts of Ne- 
braska that the company serves, while only 
169 were unfavorable. 

Most of the latter came from two or 
three sources where rate controversies 
existed. In addition, there were 2,252 
miscellaneous items devoted to the indus- 
try. In the last quarter of the year the 
score was: Favorable, 472; unfavorable, 13, 
and miscellaneous, 469. Only 18 of the 
137 towns served were unrepresented, and 
most of these were small towns. 

This work is under the direction of 
C. W. Motter, public relations director, 
with Miss Nanki Field in direct charge. 
No effort is made from the Lincoln office 
to make direct contact with the newspaper 
offices or editors, and no stories or sug- 
gestions for stories that emanate from this 
department are ever sent direct. Long ex- 
perience with newspaper editors warrants 
the suspicion that in most cases the waste 
basket would receive them, because of the 
vast amount of such matter that passes 
over editorial desks in the course of a 
week or a month. 

Direct contact is made through the local 
manager, and the success of the plan is, 
therefore, dependent upon the tact and 
diplomacy of the man in charge of the 
exchange. Hints and suggestions of ap- 
proach have aided the local men in getting 
results. 

The record for 1930 broke all previous 
years, and in a letter to the managers, Mr. 
Motter and Miss Field congratulate them 
upon the splendid work they accomplished. 
No activity of the company is neglected in 
these news suggestions, which are usually 
sent out monthly in a mimeographed letter. 

In addition to this, where news stories 
break in which local editors are interested, 
the company places its facilities and its 
staff at their disposal, oftentimes bringing 
them first information of events that come 


under the heading of “spot news.” Quite 
often it is possible to make a news story 
of something that happened personally to 
the manager or a members of his staff; 
little human interest stories that bring in 
the company but incidentally. 

The field of news suggestions is, of 
course, much wider with a company the 
size of the Lincoln corporation, because 
of the territory covered and the number 
of activities that it carries on, but smaller 


companies’ experiences often duplicate 
many of these. Some of the matters cov- 
ered are: 


New construction, as it affects the local 
exchange or service and the company as a 











SAFETY DOCTRINES. 


By Joun A. BRACKEN. 
Object of Safety First. 

The principal object of the 
“Safety First” movement in the 
telephone industry is to save life 
and limb. Statistics show that un- 
safe practices cause more acci- 
dents than unsafe conditions. 

Every time a man is injured in 
the performance of telephone 
work, someone is personally re- 
sponsible. The number of acci- 
dents can be reduced if the super- 
visor enforces simple and effec- 
tive rules against unsafe habits and 
practices of his force. 























whole; service records of local managers; 
expansion of long distance lines in any 
section interested; safety first devices ap- 
pearing on company cars; trips through 
the local exchange that furnish inspiration 
to speakers at church dinners or civic 
affairs; number of increases in subscribers 
at an exchange or in a trade territory; 
purchases of nearby exchanges; the work 
of the operator; Christmas or other serv- 
ice sales. 

News of new jnventions or new service 
devices that speed up communication ; rates 
and reasons for increases; activities of 
local organizations of employes; demon- 
strations by first aid teams; doings of tele- 
phone folks outside of exchange work; 
and the linking up of managers and other 
staff men with local civic movements and 
clubs. 

“The remarkable thing about the enter- 
prise,” says Mr. Motter, “is that the 
majority of the ideas in the reports and 
news stories originated in the exchange 
of the paper in which they appeared, which 
proves that often the managers have better 
ideas than the editors. Several times in 
the last month managers have helped the 
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department beat the press associations by 
reporting news stories at once. 

“George Arnold at Nebraska City and 
Manager Coddington at Auburn both re- 
ported the robbery of a Nemaha bank; 
District Manager Bennett at York reported 
on a bank robbery in his town, and also 
gave the news to the local papers first. 
Dewitt reported the death of a man com- 
ing in contact with a power transmission 
line wire. Wilbur told of an electrocution, 
and Seward called the office about a fire at 
Tamora, a nearby town, in a_ building 
occupied by the local exchange. This en- 
abled us to relay the stories to the news- 
papers.” 

Mr. Motter and Miss Field are seeking 
to develop the “nose for news” of the local 
managers, with unusual success. They 
have lately been trying to put over a 
regular news feature story, but this has 
not gone over as well as the regular stuff. 

One of these had to do with the difficult 
task of getting a copper statue to the top 
of Nebraska’s new capitol, workers get- 
ting directions by telephone; another con- 
nected up the telephone with a story that 
had the point that with wire communica- 
tion in its modern state, the old story of 
pardons coming too late is impossible; and 
another dealt with the installing of auto- 
matic service in the newly-opened hospital 
for disabled veterans operated by the gov- 
ernment, at Lincoln. 


Monthly Letter Suggestions for 
Kansas Companies. 

The letter-to-subscriber suggestions sent 
out with the monthly bulletin of the Kan- 
sas Telephone Association by Secretary 
A. R. MacKinnon are making a real hit 
with the Kansas companies and we are 
certain that telephone managers in other 
states find the suggestions useful. 

In the March bulletin Secretary Mac- 
Kinnon incorporates in the letter, “Misery 
Loves Company,” an idea of President 
Samuel Tucker. Mr. Tucker tried the let- 
ter on his subscribers living across the 
state line in Missouri, and it kept some 
of these from ordering out their telephones. 
Here’s the suggested letter: 


Dear George: 


Do not think that we are not sorry to 
see eggs and other farm products down 
where they are today, for we can certain- 
ly sympathize with you. Your prices to- 
day are the same as they were in 1906— 
at the same time as the present rates for 
your telephone service were established. 
For 25 years we have been trying to get 
along on 1906 prices for service, in spite 
of the fact that labor, materials, farm 
products and all necessities of life were 
costing more and more each year. 

You would not want to look forward to 
such a 25-year struggle as we have been 
through, and we would not want to wish 
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you such hard luck. We must play this 
game of life together; and since you are 
now down to our level, let us start over 
again. 

We have no intention of raising rates 
now, for we can stand it a little while 
longer and give you a chance to get your 
head above water. But, we are like you, 
and want to improve our condition. So 
when things start to pick up for you, do 
not forget us when we need to increase 
our rates. We would like to know what 
it feels like to be one of you during good 
times. 

Let us plug along and bring this change 
in both of our conditions as soon as pos- 
sible, and then we shall both be happy. 

In the meantime, study our rural metal- 
lic service and place your order as soon as 
you are able. You will receive 100 per cent 
better service at very little more cost. 


Yours very truly, 


Blank Telephone Co. 


Mr. Tucker also tells Secretary Mac- 
Kinnon that out of Pleasanton, Kans., 
where the power line interference was so 
great as to almost make telephone service 
impossible, he has sold his first metallic 
farm line, and the farmers are pleased and 
are telling their neighbors about this new 
service. “This proves,” Mr. MacKinnon 
says, “that the farmer wants good service 
and is willing to pay for it.” 


The P. B. X. Current Supply: 
Grouping of Storage Cells. 


By Joun A. BRACKEN 


If two pumps are placed side by side, 
drawing water from the same reservoir 
and delivering into the same pipe, the two 
pumps will deliver twice as much water as 
one pump can deliver, but at the same 
pressure. These pumps may be said to be 
in parallel; that is, having the same direc- 
tion or tendency. 

If the two pumps, however, were so 
placed that the second took its water from 
a pipe to which it had been delivered by 
the first, the amount of water delivered 
would be no greater than that delivered 
by one pump, but the water could be 
pumped to a “height or head” where it 
would exert twice as much pressure. 
These pumps may be spoken of as in series. 

If in the study of hydraulics—that is, 
the science of liquids on motion—the rais- 
ing of water, for instance, is spoken of as 
having “head,” it means pressure due to a 
given height from which the water flows. 
This is why water tanks are placed on the 
toofs of buildings or on towers. The 
height gives a good head or pressure, 
which is given as 0.434 of a pound on each 
Square inch of area for every foot of 
height. This is equal to one pound for 
approximately 27 inches of water, and is 
simply because 12 cubic inches of water 
weigh 0.434 of a pound; that is, the water 
which can be held in a tube one inch 
Square and 12 inches long, will weigh 0.434 
of a pound. 

The main point to remember is that the 
Pressure per square inch is entirely inde- 


one; but this is not the case. 
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pendent of the size of the pipe. This may 
be difficult to readily understand, for it 
seems as though a large column of water 
should exert more pressure than a small 
The pressure 
is due to height and to nothing else. 

Similarly it seems that the larger a 
P. B. X. storage cell is, the greater should 
be the E. M. F. produced; but this, too, is 
not so. The E. M. F. depends entirely 
upon the character of the positive and 
negative plates, the specific gravity of the 
electrolyte, and the condition of charge. 

The term E. M. F.—that is, electromotive 
force—is employed to denote that which 
moves or tends to move electricity from 
one place to another. Electromotive force 
must not be confused with electric “force,” 
or that force with which electricity tends 
to move matter. When matter is moved 
by a magnet, it is spoken of as magnetic 
force; when electricity moves matter we 
speak of electric force. But E. M. F. is 
quite a different thing; it acts not on mat- 
ter but on electricity (not known as mat- 
ter) and tends to move it. 

Although connecting storage cells in 
parallel is, as a rule, never used in P. B. X. 
practice, owing to the fact that there 
are electromagnets or other apparatus 
possessing self-induction (induction pro- 
duced in a circuit by the induction of the 
electric current on itself at the moment of 
starting or stopping the current therein) 
which would tend to prevent the current 
rising quickly to its proper value and in 
order to obtain quickest action, the best 
arrangement to cause the current to rise as 
quickly as possible is to group the cells in 
series to form a battery, and this is always 
used. 

When the cells are connected in series to 
form a battery, the positive terminal of 
the first cell is connected to the negative 
of the second cell and so on, leaving the 
negative of the first cell and the positive 
terminal of the last cell in the group to 
form, respectfully, the negative and posi- 
tive poles of the battery. 

In series connection, the total E. M. F. 
of the battery is equal to the E. M. F. of 
each cell multiplied by the number of cells 
in the battery. Then if nm equals number 
of cells; e, the E. M. F. of one cell; E, the 
E. M. F. of the entire battery, the total 
E. M. F. is equal to E — ne. 

Similarly the total internal resistance is 
equal to the internal resistance of each 
cell multiplied by the number of cells in 
the group, or if r equals the internal resist- 
ance of each cell in ohms and T the total 
internal resistance of the battery, then 
Tr=n times r. That is, each cell adds its 
E. M. F. to the total and also its internal 
resistance. 

When a number of storage cells are con- 
nected in series, and to a P. B. X. switch- 
board cord or other circuit, the electric 
current flowing through this external cir- 
cuit must pass through each cell in the 
group so connected necessitating, therefore, 
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a certain fraction of the total E. M. F. to 
overcome the internal resistance of each 
cell. 

In order to determine the number of 
cells required in a group to maintain a 
given value through a given P. B. X. cir- 
cuit resistance, the number of cells 
= IR/(E—I1), where J equals required 
current; R, external resistance; E, E. M. F. 
of one cell, and r, internal resistance of 
one cell. 

Example: Find the number of storage 
cells needed to maintain 0.036 ampere 
through a P.B. X. external circuit having 
a resistance of 500 ohms; E. M. F. of each 
cell 2 volts, and the internal resistance, 
0.03 ohms per cell. 

To maintain a given current through a 
given resistance, it is necessary to apply an 
E. M. F. equal to the value of the resist- 
ance, multiplied by the value of the cur- 
rent. In Ohm’s law E =/ R, and in this 
case gives the E. M. F. that has to be 
maintained in the external circuit or 0.036 
times 500 = 18 volts. 

As the same current that flows through 
the external circuit must necessarily also 
flow through each cell in the battery, an 
E. M. F. equal to the value of the current 
flowing, multiplied by the value of the in- 
ternal resistance of the cell through which 
it flows will, of course, be required; that 
is, E= Ir or 0.036 times 0.03 0.00108 
volt. As the E. M. F. of the source in 
this case is fixed at 2 volts, and as the 
current required is also fixed, it is evident 
that the product Jr must not be 2 volts; in 
fact it cannot be. 

If the product of Jr is more than the 
E. M. F. of the source, it indicates that 
either the E. M. F. is too low, or the in- 
ternal resistance is too high to pass the 
required current. Note: The product of 
Ir must be less than E; otherwise r must 
be reduced. 

Deducting the E. M. F. absorbed in 
maintaining the required electric current 
through the internal resistance of the bat- 
tery from the E. M. F. of a single cell, 
gives the net E. M. F. of each cell availa- 
ble for external work; thus 2.0 — 0.00108 
= 1.99 volts. Now dividing the 18 volts 
found to be necessary to maintain 0.036 
ampere in a P. B. X. circuit of 500 ohms, 
the net E. M. F. (1.99 volts) of a single 
cell, we obtain the number of storage cells 
required to be connected together to give 
that E. M. F. or 18 + 1.99 equals 9 cells. 

The E. M. F. having more or less of a 
fixed value in every problem of this kind, 
the only course open is to reduce the in- 
ternal resistance to a point where the prod- 
uct of Jr is sufficiently below the E. M. F. 
of each cell. 

If the product of Jr is exactly equal to 
the E. M. F. of one cell, all of the E. M. F. 
will be absorbed in maintaining the re- 
quired current through the internal re- 
sistance of the cell, leaving nothing to 
move the current through the external 
circuit. 








Oklahoma’s Annual Meeting in Capital 


Annual Convention of Oklahoma Telephone Association Marked by Good 
Attendance at Sessions of Various Divisions—-Many Participate in Interesting 
Discussions at Commercial and Traffic Conferences—Report of Proceedings 


There was a_ registration of approxi- 
mately 700 at the 13th annual convention 
of the Oklahoma Utilities Association, held 
at the Lee Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, March 10 and 
11. The general sessions as well as the 
sessions of the various divisions of the 
association were unusually well attended 
and keen interest was taken in the ad- 
dresses and discussions. 

After a general session Tuesday morn- 
ing, separate sessions were held by the 
various divisions of the association Tues- 
Wednesday morning and 
feature of the convention 
which attracted much interest was an ad- 
dress and demonstration Tuesday evening 
at the Shrine Auditorium by S. P. Grace, 
New York City, assistant vice-president, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories on “ ‘Miracles’ 
in the Science of Communication.” 

Marvels of science demonstrated on the 
stage included the artificial larynx; a tele- 
phone dialing system, which speaks the 
numbers dialed by the subscriber to the 
operator in a manual telephone exchange; 
amplification of the sound movements of 
the human heart and-muscles, making them 
audible to audiences, and scrambling and 
unscrambling of speech. 

The principal speaker at the speakers’ 
bureau chairmen’s luncheon and _ confer- 
ence, Tuesday noon, as well as at the 
women’s committee’s luncheon and con- 
ference, Wednesday noon, was W. S. 
Vivian, Chicago, vice-president in charge 
of public relations of the Middle West 
Utilities Co. 

The general session, Tuesday morning, 
was presided over by President T. H. 
Steffens, Sand Springs, president, Sand 
Springs Railway Co. After the invocation 
by Dr. E. C. Mobley, pastor of the First 
Christian Church, Oklahoma City, the ad- 
dress of welcome was delivered by Mayor 
Walter C. Dean of Oklahoma City. The 
present situations in the various fields rep- 
resented by the association were then pre- 


day afternoon, 
afternoon. A 


sented, the telephone situation being 
outlined by Houck McHenry, Jefferson 
City, Mo., vice-president, United States 


Independent Telephone Association. 

Three sessions were held by the tele- 
phone division of the association, Tuesday 
afternoon, Wednesday morning and after- 
Chairman W. O. Mills, 
presiding at the Tuesday afternoon meet- 
ing, and Miss Anne Barnes, Des Moines, 
Iowa, special traffic representative, United 
States Independent Telephone Association, 
at the Wednesday sessions which were in 
the nature of a commercial and traffic con- 
ference. 


noon, Division 


Following some announcements by Chair- 
man Mills, H. W. Hubenthal, Oklahoma 
City, engineer of the Oklahoma Utilities 
report of the 
activities of the association in telephone 
matters during 1930 at the Tuesday after- 


Association, presented a 


noon session. 

introduced Houck 
McHenry, Jefferson City, Mo., vice-presi- 
dent of the United States Independent 


The chairman then 

















R. J. Benzel, Oklahoma City, General Man- 

ager of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 

Co., Was Elected First Vice-President of 
the Oklahoma Utilities Association. 


Telephone Association, president of the 
Missouri Telephone Association and presi- 
dent of the Capital Telephone Co. who pre- 
sided over the new business campaign con- 
ference sponsored by the national associa- 
tion. Mr. McHenry thereupon presented 
a most helpful address before the Okla- 
home telephone men and women on “Main- 
taining the 
Company.” 


Prestige of the Telephone 

“Coordination of Commercial and Plant 
Programs” was the subject of a helpful 
paper presented by H. N. Faris, Abilene, 
Kans., telephone consultant and technical 
engineer, United Telephone Co. 

H. F. McCulla, Lincoln, Neb., assistant 
general commercial superintendent, Lin- 
¢goln Telephone & Telegraph, then de- 
livered an address on “Fighting Depres- 
sion with Increased Telephone Sales.” 

A discussion participated in by the fol- 
lowing concluded the Tuesday afternoon 
J. W. Walton, Broken Arrow, 
Okla., president, Oklahoma Telephone Co. ; 
A. G. Davidson, Frederick, Okla., district 
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session : 


manager, Southwest Telephone Co.; Janies 
M. Keffer, Lubbock, Texas, district man- 
ager, Standard Telephone Co. 
Five-minute addresses followed by dis- 
cussions in which a number took part 
comprised the program for the commercial 
and traffic conference 
Anne Barnes presided. 
At the Wednesday morning session the 


over which Miss 


subjects discussed and the speakers were 


as follows: ‘Employment,’ Miss Anne 


Barnes; “Revenue Accounting,” Miss E. 
Pauline Roach, Garber, Okla., revenue 
accountant, Western Telephone Corp.; 


“Why I Like My Job,” Mrs. Callie Lee, 
Stroud, Okla., cashier and chief operator, 
Oklahoma Telephone Co..; “Community 
Building,” R. J. Benzel, Oklahoma City, 
general manager, Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

The following subjects were discussed 
at the Wednesday afternoon 
“Traffic Supervision,” Miss Agatha Reed, 
Yale, Okla., chief operator, Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co.; “Customer Advan- 
L. R.’ Operation,” Mrs. Ethel 
Mayo, Oklahoma City, toll chief operator, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.; “Meet- 
ing the Public,’ Mrs. Hazel Montgomery, 
Oklahoma City, commercial instructress, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

“Toll Billing,’ Miss Harriet Dodson, 
Skiatook, Okla., Standard Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.; “Public Relations,’ Miss 
Alice Senft, Yale, Okla., local operator, 
Oklahoma Associated Telephone Co. 

After some general remarks by P. Kerr 
Higgins, St. Louis, Mo., president, Scotia 
Telephone Co., the convention adjourned. 


session 


tages of ‘C. 


Officers elected for the ensuing year are 
President, S. I. McElhoes, 
vice-president, Southwestern Light & Pow- 
er Co., Oklahoma City; first vice-president, 


as follows: 


R. J. Benzel, general manager, South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., Oklahoma 
City; second vice-president, H. L. Mont- 


gomery, manager, Cities Service Gas Co., 
Bartlesville; treasurer (re-elected), WW. R 
Emerson, secretary-treasurer, Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Co., and manager (re- 
elected), E. F. McKay, Oklahoma City 
The newly-elec members of the tele- 
phone division include: G. C. 
Sentinel Telephone Co., chairman; R. ] 
Benzel, Oklahoma City, general manager, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., and W 
O. Mills, Skiatook, division superintendent, 
Standard Telephone & Telegraph Co. ; divi- 
sion secretary, A. G. Davidson, Frederick, 
district manager, Southwest Teleplion 
Co.; division treasurer, M. A. Saniers, 
Oklahoma City, connecting company a: cnt, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
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The Financial Side of Companies 


Miscellaneous Items of Interest Regarding Financial Matters of Telephone 
Companies—New Securities Issued During Past Month—Figures From the 
Monthly Reports of Larger Companies to Interstate Commerce Commission 








Operating Income of Class A Com- 
panies Decreased in 1930. 
Reports of revenues and expenses of 103 
class A telephone companies to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the month 
of December have been compiled. Com- 
pilations from these reports show gross 
operating revenues of $99,145,203 for De- 
cember, 1930, as compared with $99,248,106 
for the corresponding month of 1929, a 

decrease of .1 per cent. 

Operating expenses for December, 1930, 
were $70,897,529, an increase of $1,900,256 
or 2.8 per cent over 1929. The operating 
income for the same month was $20,925,732 
as compared with $24,221,132 of 1929, a 
decrease of 13.6 per cent. 

Operating revenues for the 12 months 
ending with December, 1930, were $1,183,- 
600,045, compared with $1,149,251,999 for 
the corresponding period of 1929, showing 
an increase of 3 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses for the same period for 1930 were 
$813,718,429, as compared with $775,315,598 
for 1929, an increase of 5 per cent. Net 
telephone operating revenues were $369,- 
881,616 compared with $373,936,401 in 1929, 
a decrease of 1.1 per cent. 


The operating income for 1930 amounted 


ice at the end of December, 1930, was 17,- 
114,851, as compared with 16,938,974 for 
1929, an increase of 1.0 per cent. Each of 
the 103 class A companies, reporting to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has an- 
nual operating revenues in 
$250,000. 


excess Ot 


Financial Reports of Six Nebraska 
Companies Submitted for 1930. 
Six of the telephone companies operat- 

ing in northeastern Nebraska under the 

management of E. C. Hunt, who is also 
the principal owner, have filed their annual 
reports for 1930 with the Nebraska State 

Railway Commission. The principal com- 

pany is the Blair Telephone Co., which 

shows the following figures: 

Fixed investment, $140,336; total as- 
sets, $171,737; common stock outstanding, 
$48,200; funded debt, $60,000; depreciation 
reserve, $11,748; surplus account, $25,883; 
profit and loss, $2,098. Exchange revenues 
for 1930 were $38,483.90; toll, $3,478.55; 
miscellaneous, $988.65; total revenues, $42,- 
951.10. 

Expenses, maintenance and depreciation, 
$13,200; traffic, $8,611.94; commercia!, 
$12,020.92; total expenses, $33,832.86; tele- 


the end of 1930 were 1,462, loss oi 
The Blair exchange had 1,103 
Fort Calhoun, 135 and Kennard, 224. 

The Skedee Independent Telephone Co. 


seven 


Stations, 


report shows a fixed investment of $46, 
299; total assets, $51,324; common stock 


outstanding, $20,000; depreciation reserve, 
$6,292; surplus, $19,699; profit and 
$1,430. Exchange revenues, $11,386.54; 
toll, $1,742.13; miscellaneous, $238.40; total 
revenues, $13,367,077. 

Expenses, maintenance and depreciation, 
$4,464; traffic, $2,770.07; commercial, 
$3,582.72; total expenses, $10,816.90; tele 
phone income, $2,550.08; taxes paid, $700; 


loss. 


interest paid, $4,200; profit and loss, 
$1,430.08. At the end of the year there 
were 646 stations in service at the St. Ed- 
ward exchange, which is the only one 
operated. This is a loss of seven for the 
year. 


The Citizens Telephone Co. of Blair, 
reports fixed investment of $110,082; total 
$123,678; preferred stock outstand- 
ing, $12,759; stock outstanding, 
$57,000 ; depreciation reserve, $47,688; sur 
plus, $800; profit and loss, $2,140; ex 
change revenues, $23,351.08; toll, $2,396.84 : 
miscellaneous, $430.50; total revenues, $26,- 
178.42. 


assets ; 


common 





to $269,779,523, as compared with $278,394,- phone income, $9,118.24; taxes paid, Expenses, maintenance and depreciation 
934 in 1929, a decrease of 3.1 per cent. $2,570; interest, $4,450; profit and loss, $10,630; traffic, $5,286.35; commercial, 
The total number of telephones in serv- $2,098.24. Total stations in service at $3,091.89; total expenses, $19,798.24; tele- 
——_~———Month of December——————._ —Twelve months ended with December-— 
Increase or de- Increase or d 
Items. crease (*). crease (*). 
Ratio, Ratio 
1930. 1929. Amount. Pct. 1930. 1929. Amount. Pct 
Number of company stations in service at 
A 056 6 Aka Ede ews ceeds oer 17,114,851 16,938,974 75,877 Eee Stivertesedin:, sabphtasnaven eeheenbe 
tevenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues................ $60,750,375 $58,867,129 $1,883,246 3.2 $ 718,708,950 $ 685,341,211 $33,367,739 j 
Public pay station revenues...............+.. 4,141,308 4,184,769 *43,461 *1.0 19,019,572 46,815,265 2,204,207 4 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues.... 936,361 878,681 57,680 6.6 10,849,631 9,784,829 1,064,802 10.9 
Co tcc nek Ob atibatacee shone se aaes 26,351,531 28,370,462 *2,018,93 7; 322,699,214 332,982,702 *10,283,488 3.1 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues............ 4,080,524 4,216,455 *135,931 3.2 48,885,772 44,181,811 4,703,961 10.6 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues.............. 2,849,252 2,694,195 155,057 5.8 33,009,618 29,726,428 3,283,190 11.0 
FS i ee 1,298,648 1,296,425 2,223 2 15,250,235 14,716,648 533,585 3.6 
Le DOCU, vost waaedwiccteseaccwnen 1,262,796 1,260,010 2,786 e 14,822,945 14,296,995 525,950 3.7 
Telephone operating revenues.............. $99,145,203 $99,248,106 *$ 102,903 * 1 $1,183,600,045 $1,149,251,999 $34,348.046 3.0 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment........ $16,686,026 $15,161,175 $1,524,851 10.1 $ 192,432,695 $ 175,035,483 $17,397,212 9.9 
a te. sna amenese eb esos cade 18.577, 866 17,453,920 1,123,946 6.4 201,251,434 189,939,801 11,311,633 6.0 
RO ID. 6 kw dacs cane bebe theseeeaeess 19,320,318 21,033,071 *1,712,753 *8.1 236,503,197 239,877,433 *3,374,236 *1.4 
TOE GUNES | 6 vcr tcdacecepeweosrceseds 9,522,362 9,472,341 50,021 5 111,665,291 107,540,098 4,125,193 3.8 
reneral and miscellaneous expenses.......... 6,790,957 5,876,766 914,191 16.6 71,865,812 62,222,783 8,943,029 14.2 


Operating income 





—_ 


Telephone operating expenses........... 


Net telephone operating revenues.......... $28,247,674 $30,250,833 *$2,003,159 
Other operating revenueS......ccccceccees 
‘ther operating expenses................. 
neollectible operating revenues.......... 
‘erating income before deducting taxes. 

ixes assignable to operations........... 
Chun deb eewedkghaaas +en $20,925,732 


Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent..... 71.51 




















$70,897,529 $68,997,273 $1,900,256 








inn © 58,060 $ 40,553 $. 17,507 im © 
caw 44,915 44,809 106 shal 
ns 982,842 840,165 142,677 17.0 
deta 77 29,406,412 *2,128,435 *7.2 
an ,245 5,185,280 1,166,965 22.5 














$24,221,132 *$3,295,400 *13.6 $ 
69.52 1.99 eee 


2.8 $ 813,718,429 


*6.6 $ 369,881,616 








$ 775,315,598 $38,402,831 5.0 





$4,054,785 *1.1 
*$ ~ 90,614 Pe 


*128 286 


1,081,146 § 
669,127 797,413 


9,490,923 7,556,129 1,934.794 25.6 
360,802,712 366,754,619 *5.951.907 *1.6 
91,023,189 88.359.685 2.663.504 3.0 





$ 278,394,934 
67.46 


269,779,523 


*$8,615.411 *3.1 
68.75 1.29 








Comparative Statistics Compiled from December Reports of 
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103 Class A Companies to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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phone income, $6,380.18; taxes paid, 
$820.10; interest paid, $3,420; profit and 
loss, $2,140.08. 

The total number of stations at the end 
of 1930 was 1,202, a loss of 122 for the 
year. The stations, according to ex- 
changes, are divided as follows: Malmo, 
184; Prague, 221; Morse Bluffs, 141; 
Weston, 258; and Elgin, 378. 

The Northeastern Telephone Co. of 
Walthill, had a fixed investment of $50,- 
819 at the end of the year; total assets, 
$56,108; common stock outstanding, $19,- 
756; depreciation reserve, $23,522; surplus 
(in red), $7,777; profit and loss $30.86. 
Exchange revenues, $11,389.45; toll, 
$3,875.74; miscellaneous, $157.00; total 
revenues, $15,422.19. 

Expenses, maintenance and depreciation, 
$5,517; traffic, $3,544.56; commercial, 
$3,929.77 ; total expenses, $12,991.33; tele- 
phone income, $2,430.86; taxes paid, $600; 
interest paid, $1,800; profit and loss, $30.86. 

Total stations in service at the close of 
1930 were 457, a loss of eight for the 
year. The stations, according to ex- 
changes, are divided as follows: Walthill, 
240; Winnebago, 95; Rosalie, 122. 

The Arlington Telephone Co. has re- 
ported to the Nebraska commission a fixed 
investment of $46,185 and total assets of 
$49,171; common stock outstanding, $24,- 
465; depreciation reserve, $20,327 ; surplus, 
$1,762. 

Exchange revenues, $8,888.25; toll, $1,- 
231.14, and miscellaneous, $190, a total of 
$10,309.39. Expenses, maintenance and de- 
preciation, $4,536; traffic, $2,162.39; com- 
mercial, $3,284.33; a total of $9,982.72. In- 
come, $326.67; taxes, $390; interest, $90; 
profit and loss (red), $153.33. 

The company operates an exchange at 
Arlington with 488 stations, a loss of 
eight for 1930. A rate increase was re- 
cently granted the company by the 
Nebraska commission. 

The Northern Telephone Co., of Creigh- 
ton, reports a fixed investment of $54,759 
and total assets of $59,854; stock outstand- 
ing, $40,000; depreciation reserve, $23,- 
975; surplus (red) $4,622. Exchange 
revenues, $12,809.30; toll, $2,262.32, and 
miscellaneous, $255, a total of $15,326.82. 

Expenses, maintenance and depreciation, 
$5,844; traffic, $3,319.39; commercial, 
$4,069.70; total, $13.229.09. Income was 
$2,097.73, and taxes were $480. A dividend 
of $1,600 was paid and $17.73 passed to 
surplus. The company qperates an ex- 
change at Creighton of 447 stations and 
one at Niobrara, with 47, a total of 494. 
This was a gain of two stations for the 
year. 


Chesapeake & Potomac Company 
Shows 6% Gain in Washington. 
At the annual meeting of the Chesapeake 

.& Potomac Telephone Co. held in New 

York City on February 9 all directors 

were reelected. These included William 

‘W. Everett, Robert V. Fleming, Edwin C. 
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Graham, Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, John Poole, 
Merle Thorpe, Lloyd B. Wilson, Philip O. 
Coffin, and Marshal D. Sedam, Washing- 
ton; and Walter S. Gifford and Eugene S. 
Wilson, New York. 

Plant additions, betterments and replace- 
ments to be made by the company in the 
District of Columbia during the next three 
years will involve gross expenditures of 
approximately $11,850,000, it was disclosed 
at the meeting. Of this amount it is esti- 
mated that $3,550,000 will be expended 
during 1931. 

The company’s expansion program pro- 
vides for a net gain of 26,900 telephones 
by the end of 1933. With this gain Wash- 
ington will be served by more than 195,000 
telephones at that time. During 1931 it is 
estimated that 8,900 telephones will be 
added to the 168,480 in service January 1, 
making approximately 177,400 in service at 
the end of the year. 

Last year the company’s construction 
program included gross expenditures of 
$3,413,403. Major items were land and 
buildings, $45,231; central office equipment, 
$595,581; station equipment on the sub- 
scribers’ premises, $1,863,924; and ex- 
change and toll lines, $749,789. At the 
close of the year, the company’s plant in- 
vestment in the District of Columbia 
amounted to $30,789,242. 

Telephone development in Washington is 
one of the highest of any city in the world, 
there now being one telephone for every 
three people... Telephones in Washington 
were increased last year by 9,567, or 6 per 
cent. The telephone gain was made largely 
through the sales efforts of the 3,100 em- 
ployes of the company. In making this 
net gain it was necessary to install 34,110 
telephones and disconnect 25,543. In addi- 
tion, 12,287 telephones were moved from 
one location to another. 

During the year telephone-users made 
approximately 205,000,000 calls, which was 
an increase of 2 per cent over the number 
made in 1929. 

Telephone operating revenues during the 
year amounted to $8,654,334, which was an 
increase of 3.8 per cent over the previous 
year. Expenses, including depreciation, 
uncollectible, taxes, rent and miscellaneous 
deductions amounted to $6,952,172. This 
was an increase of 3.1 per cent. 

Net telephone revenues last year were 
$1,702,162. Other net income amounted to 
$60,159, making total net earnings $1,762,- 
321 available for interest and dividends. 
One of the large items of expense, the re- 
port discloses, is operating taxes, which 
for the year amounted to $570,370. During 
1930 operating taxes required approxi- 
mately 6.6 per cent of the company’s gross 
revenues. 

Substantial service improvements were 
made during the year, with the result that 
operating errors were reduced by 12 per 
cent. Local telephone calls which failed of 
completion on the first attempt were re- 
duced by 1.3 per cent, resulting in greater 
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satisfaction to the users of the service on 
about 400,000 calls. 

The average time for handling out-o!- 
town calls was reduced from 1.1 minute to 
one minute. In addition, the quality of 
the voice transmission was considerably 
improved. The number of troubles affect- 
ing subscribers’ telephone lines or equip- 
ment was reduced by 6 per cent, and sub- 
stantial improvement was made in the 
speed of clearing troubles on telephones. 

Progress was made during the year in 
reducing the time required for the installa- 
tion of telephones. On the average, tele- 
phones are now being installed in less than 
two days after the application is made. 

Conversion of approximately 60,000 tele- 
phones or 35 per cent of the total number 
in service to dial operation May 3, is noted 
in the report. This project involved gross 
expenditures of about $4,150,000, including 
the cost of land, building and equipment. 
Work was started on the new dial plant 
in 1928. 

Last year 18 bank collection agencies 
were established in various locations 
throughout the city of Washington for the 
convenience of subscribers in the payments 


of their bills. 


Net Earnings of California Com- 
pany Decrease During 1930. 
The Antelope Valley Telephone Co., 

which operates in Lancaster, Calif., has 

submitted its annual report to the Califor- 
nia Railroad Commission for last year. 

Operating revenues were $15,416.50 for 

1930 as compared with $14,753 for 1929, 

an increase of $663.50 over 1929. 
Operating expenses, exclusive of taxes, 

were $11,559.50 for 1930 and $10,164.50 for 

1929, and net operating revenues for 1930 

were $3,857 as compared with $4,588.50 for 

1929. Taxes charged to operation for 1930 

were $756.50 leaving gross income of $3,- 

100.50. Deducting miscellaneous expenses 

of $235.50 from gross income leaves total 

net earnings of $2,865 for 1930, as com- 
pared with $3,905.50 for 1929, a decrease 
of $1,040.50. 


A. T. & T. to Make Corporation’s 
Existence Perpetual. 

At their annual meeting on March 31 
the stockholders of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. will be asked to 
take formal action to make perpetual the 
term of the corporate existence of the 
company in view of the expiration of its 
50-year charter in March, 1935. They 
will be asked also to increase the author- 
ized capital stock from $2,000,000,000, the 
present amount, to $2,500,000,000. There 
was $1,795,651,200 of stock outstanding at 
the beginning of the year, and $1,799,581,- 
000 was outstanding at the beginning of 
this month. 

In his announcement of the meeting, 
Walter S. Gifford, president, said: 

“The directors earnestly request, in case 
you will not be present at the annual meet- 
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ing, that you sign and return the enclosed 
proxy. The renewal of the charter of the 
company requires the vote of two-thirds 
of the outstanding shares.” 

With respect to the proposed increase 
in capital, Mr. Gifford said: 

“Some $39,000,000 of stock offered last 
year will be paid for this year and issued. 
Also, there are bonds outstanding that can 
be converted into $12,923,000 of stock. 
These amounts, plus the stock issued from 
time to time under the employes’ stock 
plan, will bring the total close to the pres- 
ent authorization. To allow a margin for 
future needs the increase in authorized 
capital stock is recommended.” 

In view of the strong cash position re- 
vealed in the company’s annual report for 
1930, it is considered highly improbable 
that the company will require any financing 
this year. At the end of 1930 it had a 
net working capital of $330,339,000, or 
more than sufficient funds to meet its $450.- 
000,000 construction program, part of 
which is always paid out of current re- 
ceipts. 

By increasing the authorized capital this 
year, however, the company will be ready 
for the next issue of stock rights. If 
previous schedules are followed, rights will 
be offered stockholders early in the sum- 
mer of 1932. An offering of one share for 
six shares held, the usual ratio of com- 
pany rights, would call for the issuance of 
$310,000,000 of additional stock a year 
from next summer. Added to the $1,860,- 
000,000 stock to be outstanding at that time, 
an authorized capital exceeding $2,170,000,- 
000 would be required. 

The company was incorporated under 
New York laws on March 3, 1885, to 
establish a telephone system throughout 
the country. Up to that time, from the 
discovery of the telephone by Alexander 
Graham Bell in 1876, the longest telephone 
line had been between Boston and New 
York, 235 miles. 

The charter of the company, although 
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written before the discovery of radio and 
any apparent possibility of telephone com- 
munication with distant countries, pro- 
vided for these later developments by its 
broad terms. According to engineers, this 
is one of the outstanding instances of fore- 
sight in the history of science. 

The company’s certificate of incorpora- 
tion, dated Feb. 28, 1885, contains the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

“And it is further declared and certified 
that the general route of the lines of this 
association, in addition to those herein- 
before described or designated, will con- 
nect one or more points in each and every 
city, town or place in the state of New 
York with one or more points in each ana 
every other city, town or place in said 
state, and in each and every other of the 
United States, and in Canada and Mexico; 
and each and every of said cities, towns 
and places is to be connected with each and 
every other city, town or place in said 
states and countries, and also by cable and 
other appropriate means with the rest of 
the known world, as may hereafter become 
necessary or desirable in conducting the 
business of this association. 

“The capital stock of such association 
shall be the sum of $100,000, which will 
be divided into 1,000 shares of the par 
value of $100 each.” 

Telephone service between New York 
and Boston had been available less than a 
year then, and there was no connection 
with Philadelphia. 

Because of its historic significance, it 
is believed the proposed perpetual charter 
will embody this language of the original 
charter. 


Stockholders and Share Earnings 
of American T. & T. Co. 

The accompanying chart shows the 
growth in the number of stockholders of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
since 1921. The increase during 1930 was 
97,893, the largest increase for any year 
in the history of the company. The num- 
ber of stockholders of record on December 
31, 1930, was 567,694. 

The average holding per stockholder is 
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32 shares. No single stockholder owns as 
much as 1 per cent of the total shares out- 
standing, it is stated. There are 211,384 
stockholders who hold five shares or less 
each; 319,627 who hold ten shares or less 
each; and 536,386 who hold less than 100 
shares each. Stockholders are located in 
every state of the Union and in 70 foreign 
countries and United States possessions. 

More than 100,000 Bell System employes 
are stockholders, having acquired stock 
through small installment payments under 
employes’ stock plans. The average hold- 
ing per employe stockholder is 10 shares. 

The accompanying table gives the net 
earnings per share of American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. stock available for divi- 
dends, and the dividends paid per share 
each year for the past 20 years. The 
company and its predecessor have paid 
regular quarterly dividends to stockholders 
at the rate of at least $7.50 per share each 
year during the past 49 years. 





Reports of Six Nebraska Com- 
panies Filed with Commission. 
The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 

sion has received the financial reports of 

a number of companies operating in that 

state. The financial status of six of these 

companies is briefly given as follows: 

The annual report of the Southeastern 
Nebraska Telephone Co. for 1930 shows 
the company has a fixed investment in its 
seven exchanges of $221,063 and total as- 
sets of $239,638. Common stock outstand- 
ing, $68,606; depreciation reserve, $88,165: 
surplus, $62,205; exchange revenues, $49,- 
547.02 and toll revenues, $12,087.49, making 
a total of $61,634.51. 

Expenses, maintenance and depreciation, 
$19,740; traffic, $15,767.91; commercial 
$14,052.47 ; total expenses, $49,560.38; net 
income, $12.074.13. Taxes of $2,023.99 
were paid and the remainder, $10,050.14 
passed to surplus. 

The company at the end of the year was 
operating 3,028 stations, a loss of five for 
the year. The stations are divided, accord 
ing to exchanges, as follows: Falls City, 
2,022; Barada, 131; Rulo, 59; Salem, 159; 
Shubert, 219; Stella, 210; Verdon, 220. 
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*Does not include special dividend from Western Electric Co., Inc. 
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Net Earnings Per Share of A. T. & T. Co. Stock Available for Dividends. 
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E. H. Towle is the principal owner and 
manager of the Southeastern Nebraska 
Telephone Co., Falls City. George W. 
Duermeyer is president. 

The Deshler Telephone Co., of which 
F. J. Buntemeyer is president and man- 
ager, reports a fixed investment amounting 
to $23,035 and total assets of $26,371; 
capital stock outstanding, $10,400; depre- 
ciation reserve, (red) $10,489; surplus, 
$12,870. ’ 

The exchange revenues for 1930 were, 
$3,557.70; toll, $754.77; miscellaneous, 
$6.25; total revenues, $4,518.72. Expenses, 
maintenance and depreciation, $2,536.46; 
traffic, $1,756.39, and commercial, $743.32, 
a total of $3,999.91. Income, $518.91; 
taxes paid, $211.50, passed to surplus, 
$229.49. The company operates 456 sta- 
tions at Deshler, a loss of eight for the 
year. 

The Pawnee Telephone Co., of which 
George E. Becker, new president of the 
Nebraska Telephone Association, is sec- 
retary and manager, gives its fixed invest- 
ment as $90,783 and total assets, $103,460; 
capital stock, $66,750; depreciation reserve, 
$44,224; surplus (red) $25,757. Exchange 
revenues, $18,075.21 ; toll, $3,468.62 ; miscel- 
laneous, $1,014.66; total revenues, $22,- 
557.89. 


Expenses, maintenance and depreciation, 
$7,800; traffic, $2,822.58; commercial, 
$6,002.50; total, $16,625.35. Income, 
$5,932.54; taxes, $1,080; interest, $1,280.04; 
dividends paid, $3,837.50. The company 
had 754 stations in operation at its ex- 
change in Pawnee City on December 31, 
1930, a loss of 18 for the year. 

The Plainview Telephone Exchange, 
owned by C. W. Smith and unincorporated, 
reports to the commission fixed investments 
totalling $37,435 and total assets of $76,- 
934, which includes a book surplus of $35,- 
517 and a depreciation reserve of $8,362. 

Exchange revenues were, $11,735; toll, 
$2,148; miscellaneous, $83.40; total, $13,- 
966.87. Expenses, maintenance and de- 
preciation, $2,400; traffic, $2,859.71; com- 
mercial, $2,673.26; total, $7,332.97; tele- 
phone income, $6,633.90; taxes, $380.40; 
passed to surplus, $6,253.50. The company 
operates 512 stations at its exchange in 
Plainview, a loss of four for the year. 

The Farmers’ Independent Telephone 
Co., of Red Cloud, of which S. W. Frisbie 
is president and O. C. Teel secretary and 
manager, in its report to the Nebraska 
commission, shows a fixed investment of 
$59,802; total assets, $70,445; common 
stock outstanding, $36,300; depreciation re- 
serve, $20,111; surplus, $487.66. 

Exchange revenues were, $14,077.51; 
toll, $1,718.41; miscellaneous, $1,650.18; 
total, $17,448.09. Expenses, maintenance 
and depreciation, $6,000; traffic, $5,368.12: 
commercial, $1,816.88; total, $13,185. In- 
come, $4,263.09; taxes, $661.50; interest, 
$600; dividends, $2,895.90; profit and loss, 
$105.69. 

The company had 495 telephones in serv- 
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ice at its Red Cloud exchange on Decem- 
ber 31, 1930, a loss of 22 for the year. 

The Cuming County Independent Tele- 
phone Co., of which O. R. Thompson is 
president and J. W. Richmond, secretary 
and manager, reports a fixed investment 
of $117,928 and total assets of $125,706; 
capital stock outstanding, $61,797; depre- 
ciation reserve, $35,959; surplus, $25,916. 

Exchange revenues, $26,937.25; toll, 
$1,922.20; miscellaneous, $360.07; total, 
$29,219.52. Expenses, maintenance and de- 
preciation, $9,870.72; traffic, $4,615.76; 
commercial, $6,073.89; total, $20,560.37. 
Income, $8,659.15; taxes, $1,100; interest, 
$4.31; passed to surplus, $7,122.59. 

The company operates two exchanges 
with a total of 1,177 stations, a gain of 15 
for the year. It has 853 at Wisner, its 
headquarters, and 324 at Beemer. 


Annual Report of the Los Gatos 
(Calif.) Telephone Co. 

The 1930 annual report of the Los Gatos 
Telephone Co., Los Gatos, Calif., submit- 
ted to the California Railroad Commission 
shows operating revenues for the year to 
be $56,048.50 as compared with $53,675 for 
1929, an increase of $2,373.50. Operating 
expenses, exclusive of taxes, were $38,508 
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and $35,858 for 1930 and 1929, respect- 
ively. Net operating revenues for 193( 
were $17,540.50 as compared with $17,818 
for 1929, a decrease of $277.50. 

Taxes charged to operation were $4,204 
for 1930, leaving operating income of $13,- 
336.50 as compared with $13,604 for 1929. 
Non-operating income was $370.50 and $90 
for 1930 and 1929, respectively, leaving a 
gross income of $13,707 for 1930 as com- 
pared with $13,694 for 1929, an increase of 
$13. 

Total deductions, which include interest 
on indebtedness of $304 and miscellaneous 
expenses of $578.50, leave net earnings of 
$12,824.50 for 1930, as compared with $12,- 
949 for 1929, a decrease of $124.50. 

The Los Gatos company had 9,000 shares 
of common stock outstanding, par $10, 
during 1930, with net earnings amounting 
to $1.42 per share, as compared with 
$1.44 for 1929. Dividends on common 
stock for 1930 and 1929 were the same, 
namely, $7,200. Investment in plant and 
equipment as of December 31, 1930, totaled 
$168,669, as compared with $159,629 for 
1929. Depreciation reserve amounted to 
$40,633 and $37,044 for 1930 and 1929, re- 
spectively. Accumulated surplus at the 
end of December, 1930, was $47,273.50 as 
compared with $41,812.50 for 1929. 


Favorable Report Submitted 


A Gain in Number of Telephones for 1930 Was Reported by 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.—An Extensive Construc- 
tion Program Was Carried Out Increasing Property Valuation 


Noting that the Pacific Coast now has 
nearly 2,000,000 telephones and over 8,000,- 
000 people, the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.’s annual report recalls the great 
growth of the Coast, as compared with 
pre-gold rush days when the United States 
senate was told that the Far West lands 
were not worth a dollar and that Califor- 
nia’s 25,000 people might grow to 70,000. 

Daniel Webster told the senate in 1848: 


“T hold they (the lands of the Far West 
formerly held by Mexico) are not worth 
a dollar; and we pay for them vast sums 
of money . . In California, there are 
not supposed to be above 25,000 men; but 
undoubtedly, if this territory should be- 
come ours, persons from Oregon, and from 
our western states, will find their way to 
San Francisco, where there is some good 
land, and we may suppose they will short- 
ly amount to 60 or 70 thousand. . . . Scat- 
tered along the coast for that great dis- 
tance are settlements and villages and 
ports ; and in the rear all is wilderness and 
barrenness, and Indian country. ... .” 


On this coast, the population in merely 
the past 10 years has grown 47 per cent; 
the total telephones 94 per cent; the tele- 
phone company’s property alone now 


amounts to $449,000,000; and the company 
spent for new 
$53,500,000. 

The company’s report shows net income 
per share of $8.06 on 1,579,004 shares, the 


construction last year 


average number outstanding during the 
year, as compared with $11.51 earned on 
930,000 shares in 1929. 

Consolidated income account for year 
1930 compares as follows: 














1930 1929 
(0 ere $106,442,135 $101,502,886 
Exp. and taxes... 82,595,983 78,296,414 
Oper. income .. $23,846,152 $23,206,472 
Other income ... 910,947 1,212,081 
Gro. income ... $24,757,099 $24,418,553 
Int. rents, etc. ... 7,104,743 8,794,937 
Net income.... $17,652,356 $15,623,616 
Pfd. dividends .. 4,920,000 4,920,000 
Com. dividends... 11,053,033 6,510,000 
OE oc. knncdeeua eadboues- 
eee $1,679,323 $4,193,616 


Statement for December compares as 
follows: 


1930 1924 
Dec. gross ...... $9,090,528 $8,634,095 
*Net income .... 1,751,909 1,234,003 


*After depreciation, taxes, interest, etc. 


At the end of the year the number oi 
telephones owned and operated by the com- 
pany was 1,656,072, which includes th: 
telephones acquired through merging’ oi 
properties in Southern California. Th 
net gain resulting from telephones installe:! 
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and removed was 49,776. Although below 
normal growth, this gain was not unfavor- 
able when compared with the level of gen- 
eral industrial activity. In addition to the 
Pacific company, there are in the territory 
343 connecting companies and rural and 
private lines serving approximately 331,636 
telephones, making a total on the Pacific 
Coast of about 1,987,708 telephones. 

Gross expenditures for plant additions, 
betterments, and replacements during 1930 
amounted to $53,535,819; the principal 
items of which were: 


Land and buildings ........... $ 3,609,297 
Central office equipment 14,274,141 
Subscribers’ telephone equipm’t 13,843,540 
Exchange lines 11,317,584 
Toll lines 9,615,598 


Regarding the past year and future 
prospects, President H. PD. Pillsbury states: 
“The general business situation during 
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Notwithstanding that our daily transac- 
tions run into millions, we are making a 
constant effort to handle them on the basis 
of personal consideration of each customer 
and to provide a service suited to his in- 
dividual needs. During the past year, 
with the assistance of our entire personnel, 
we completed an analysis to determine the 
practices or methods now in effect which 
have not been well received by the public. 
The suggestions of our personnel have 
been made a part of a company-wide pro- 
gram through which we are constantly im- 
proving and making our service more per- 
sonal and more valuable to our customers. 

Our sales force, constituting the entire 
employe body, made an appreciably greater 
number of sales in 1930 than during the 
year 1929 although, due to unfavorable 
business conditions, a larger number of 
telephones were disconnected in 1930 with 
a resulting smaller net gain. Sales efforts 
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Discussing the company’s rate policy, 
President Pillsbury says: “The aim of 
the Bell System is not only to furnish the 
best possible telephone service, but to fur- 
nish this service at the 
sistent with financial safety. 
tions of telephone growth, such as exist on 
the Pacific Coast, to keep exchange rates 
at the same level is, in effect, to reduce 
them. 

As a result of the growth of the busi- 


lowest cost con- 


Under condi- 


ness, the telephone user receives more val- 
uable and extensive service for the same 
money. For example, a growth of 1,000 
new telephones in a local exchange area 
increases the scope and availability of the 
service to each subscriber, and with no 
additional charge. 

The factor of growth, however, affects 
the cost of rendering local service since 
cost tends to increase as the extent of the 


service increases. Every endeavor is con- 
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Statistics of Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


1930 affected the telephone business just as 
it did practically all other business, but 
our program was carried out substantially 
as planned at the beginning of the year. 
On the Pacific Coast, where the population 
growth is at a rate more than four times 
faster than the rest of the country, general 
business cannot long remain at a standstill. 

For the long pull we look forward with 
confidence to a continuation of this growth, 
and plan to have facilities available to meet 
the greater demands for service as they are 
made upon us. Our construction program 
for 1931 will continue on a large scale and 
will exceed the average annual expendi- 
tures of the past 12 years, a period in 
which the company has experienced its 
greatest expansion due to the unusual and 
progressive growth of the Pacific Coast 
since the World War. 

The range, speed, and quality of the 
service received by our customers are be- 
ing constantly improved; marked progress 
in each of these items was made during 
the past year. The average number of 
calls made daily during 1930 was 8,688,959, 
an increase of more than 546,311 per day 
over 1929. 


directed toward familiarizing the public 
with the advantages in having a sufficient 
number of telephones conveniently located, 
were continued throughout the year. 

The employe sales plan was also expand- 
ed to include the selling of inter-city ser- 
vice, which resulted not only in enhancing 
its value to our customers through a great- 
er use of our long distance service, but 
produced additional revenues which would 
not otherwise have been secured. 

Throughout the year the sale of exten- 
sion stations by employes was actively pro- 
moted, resulting in a greater net gain in 
extension telephones during the year 1930 
than during 1929. The success of this 
activity is due to the increasing apprecia- 
tion and interest of our employes in the 
customers’ service needs. 

In carrying out our service obligation, 
our employes recognize that intelligent 
selling is of major importance in our ren- 
dering a more adequate and convenient 
service to our customers. It is a daily 


demonstration of the personal attention of 
our employe group to render an individ- 
ual personalized service in each of their 
contacts.” 


in Easily-Grasped Form. 


stantly made to advance the telephone art 
and effect improvements in operating meth- 
ods so that our subscribers may receive 
increasing service in local areas without 
increases in rates.” 

During the 12 months of 1930 the com- 
pany increased its outstanding common 
stock by 875,000 shares to a total of 1,- 
805,000, due to necessary financing which 
resulted from the high level of the com- 
pany’s construction program to provide for 
continuous service improvements and to 
broaden the scope and availability of plant 
needed for the continual growth of the 
Pacific Coast, the report states. 

The number of central offices at the end 
of the year was 807. Miles of wire in 
exchange plant increased by - 700,564; toll 
cable mileage added was 141,541 and toll 
aerial wire 19,324 miles. At the end of the 
year the total wire mileage was 7,600,254. 
The report states that a large part of the 
wire added was storm-proof cable, further 
increasing the stability of the service. 

Employe benefit and pension payments 
during 1930 amounted to $657,714. Efforts 
have been made, according to the report, 
to reduce accidents and to improve health 
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Accidents to 
men in the plant forces were cut to a fig- 
ure less than one-third the 1929 total and 
to less than half of any year in the com- 
pany’s history. 

Employment problems are discussed by 
President Pillsbury and he says that: “In 
keeping with its responsibility to the public 
and to its personnel, the company is leaving 
nothing undone to provide continuous em- 
ployment for its men and women employes 
who are needed to meet the requirements 
of the service.” 

Illustrations showing various buildings 
erected by the company during the year 
appear in the report and add emphasis to 
the statement: “It is our aim and pur- 
pose to so construct each new building 
that it will contribute materially to the 
architectural beauty of the community in 
which it is located.” 

The center pages are given over to illus- 
trations titled: ‘Helping to Make the 
Pacific Coast One Big Neighborhood.” 
They show outstanding construction work 


conditions among employes. 
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scenes throughout the company’s territory ; 
also some of the other activities such as 
the foreign language long distance opera- 
tors’ group in San Francisco and safety 
first and automobile traffic rules instruc- 
tion. 


Wisconsin Bell Reports January 
Net About Same as 1930. 

The net operating income of the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co. for January was just 
about the same as that for January, 1930, 
according to figures given out by William 
R. McGovern, president. This income was 
$250,945 as against $251,374 for January, 
1930, a decrease of $430. 

Gross operating revenues for January, 
1931, were $1,482,817, while for the same 
month last year they were $1,494,089, a 
decrease of $11,272. Operating expenses 
were $1,100,910, compared with $1,110,375, 
a decrease of $9,465. 

Sales of new telephone installations con- 
tinue low, with a net gain of 63 tele- 
phones for the first month of this year. 


Ohio Bell Is Looking Forward 


Anticipating Prosperous Future, Ohio Bell Telephone Co. Made 
Extensive Additions to Plant and Equipment in 1930—Small 
Deficit Result of Year's Operations—Net Loss of 1,959 Stations 


The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. manifested 
its confidence in the future by expending 
$25,036,219 in 1930 on additions and bet- 
terments to its plant and equipment 
throughout the state, according to the an- 
nual report to the stockholders made by 
the company’s directors at the annual 
meeting in Cleveland late last month. 


“This amount was $3,099,258 less than 
was expended in 1929 when telephone 
growth was the largest in the company’s 
history, but exceeded by $3,769,043 the 
average annual expenditure during the 
five-year period from 1925 to 1929,” the 
report states. 

“The large expenditures during the de- 
pression 


period fully express the con- 
fidence of the directors in the future of 
the communities which the company 


serves, and indicates our cooperation in 
business stabilizing efforts. This construc- 
tion program made possible the continued 
employment of many of our people and 
indirectly added to the employment of 
others.” 

The average annual expenditure for ad- 
ditions and betterments in the five-year 
period preceding 1930 was $21,267,176, ac- 
cording to the report. The rapid growth 
of the company is indicated by its invest- 
ment, which has grown from $87,561,866 
in 1922 to $173,447,185 in 1930, an increase 
of $85,885,319 or nearly double in the last 
eight years. 

During the same period earnings have 
varied from a low of 3.9 per cent in 1923 
to a high of 6.1 per cent in 1928. Last 


year the earnings to investment were $173,- 
447,185 to $8,446,286, or a percentage of 4.9. 

The company’s investment and income 
applicable thereto for each of its nine 
years of operation since its consolidation in 
September, 1921, with the Ohio State 
Telephone Co. are shown in the report in 
a table which follows: 


Actual Book Cost Return 

of Property Net Income in Per- 

Year asof June 30 for Year centage 
1922 ...$ 87,561,866 $3,603,555 4.1 
1923 ... 93,615,054 3,619.014 3.9 
1924 ... 96,931,500 4,390,761 45 
1925 ... 104,929,504 6,186,201 5.9 
1926 ... 116,793,965 6,926,505 5.9 
1927 ... 128,684,487 7,567,502 5.9 
1928 ... 139,724,412 8,591,602 6.1 
1929 ... 153,449,120 8,702,089 — 
1930 ... 173,447,185 8,446,286 49 


The report points out that, “While earn- 
ings during the latter part of 1929 and 
through 1930 especially reflect the results 
of business conditions, it should be borne 
in mind that at no time since the present 
company was formed in September, 1921, 
has the return upon the cost of its prop- 
erty been adequate. 

“It is, however, a fundamental policy of 
the management to maintain charges for 
service at the lowest possible rates; and it 
desires to earn only sufficient to assure 
the best possible telephone service at all 
times consistent with the financial safety 
of the business. Earnings less than ade- 


quate must result, in the long run, in 


telephone service something less than the 
best.” 





‘a total of 1,055,436 telephones. 
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In the matter of revenues and expenses, 
the report states: 

“Telephone operating revenues for 1930 
were $44,264,952.30, an increase of $507,- 
951.87 or 1.16 per cent over the year 1929, 
but due to the severity of the business re- 
cession were substantially less than our ex- 
pectancy. 

Telephone operating expenses decreased 
$42,460.81 or 0.14 per cent under the pre 
vious year, while uncollectible operating 
revenues increased $227,082, or 72.6 per 
cent. Taxes assignable to operations 
amounted to $4,147,264.13, an increase oi 
$422,724.35 or 11.3 per cent over the year 
1929; and for the year 1930 were equal 
to 29.6 per cent of the net telephone oper- 
ating revenues. Operating income in- 
creased $99,393.67, or 1.05 per cent under 
1929.” 

As against a gain of 62,260 telephones 
in 1929, the report shows the 1930 gain 
to have been 1,902, including purchases. 
During the year, 221,873 telephones were 
connected—9.6 per cent less than in 1929 
—and 223,833 were disconnected, or 18.9 
per cent more than in 1929. A net loss 
was, therefore, sustained of 1,959 stations. 
Purchases and minor adjustments of 3,861 
telephones account for the actual gain. 

At the close of the year there were in 
service 711,615 telephones owned and op- 
erated by the company. Connection ar- 
rangements with its toll system are in 
effect with 333 other Ohio telephone com- 
panies furnishing service through approxi- 
mately 340,000 telephones. These com- 
panies are not Bell-owned and serve many 
important towns and cities. 

As of December 31, 1930, in the territory 
of the Ohio Bell company including its 
connecting companies, there was in service 
The terri- 
tory served by the company and its con- 
necting companies includes the entire state 
of Ohio, excepting Hamilton, Clermont 
and part of Warren and Butler counties. 

“During the year,” says the report, “re- 
newed or supplementary contracts were 
executed with substantially all of these 
connecting companies, resulting in in- 
creases to them in commissions for han- 
dling toll traffic. The managements of 
these companies manifest a fine spirit of 
service in the interchange of business.” 

In discussing service improvements, the 
report Says: 

“More than one billion originating local 
calls were handled in 1930. That there 
was considerable progress toward a higher 
degree of service accuracy was evident in 
the fact that errors occurred on only 1.2 
per cent of all calls handled. 

“Increased accuracy also was apparent 
in inter-city calls and the average time of 
completion to a distant point is steadily 
lessening. This average per call was 100 
seconds in 1930, or 30 seconds under the 
1929 figure. In 1930 nearly 5 per cent 
more calls were handled than in 1929 whik 
the calling subscriber held the line.” 











March 28, 1931. 
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Telephone Operating Expenses: 
Operation expenses 
Current maintenance 
Depreciation 


Deductions : 


Operating income 


Gross Income 


Deductions ; 
Bond interest 
Other interest 


Dividends : 
Preferred stock 
Common stock 


Balance for corporate surplus—deficit 





Telephone operating revenues.......... 


Pieri Reta Es “ss + -$44,264,952.30 
aout $13,979,028.94 
seca dalle 7,639,184.50 
iadehapiie 8,618,544.01  30,236,757.45 


Net telephone operating revenue...............sccceccceees $14,028,194.85 


sidedeesn’ $ 
cpaeid wh aati 4,147,264.13 


Uncollectible operating revenues..... 
Taxes assignable to operations....... 
Se re at Nara atin i ical, aber eiie aerate ted dee $ 9,341,097.72 
Net non-operating income........... 


ONE Ret ry) $ 9,787,933.02 


Debt discount and expense.......... 
Rent and Miscellaneous............. 


OE, Se EP ee ee ee as. eae $ 7,794,572.53 


seeVeueeek $ 1,975,793.56 


we | 2s oe Pee ene $ 431,221.03 





4 
8 


539,833.00 
4,687 097.13 











446,835.30 





938,356.60  1,993,360.49 





6,250,000.00 8,225,793.56 








Table Showing 1930 


On an average, a subscriber’s telephone 
is now out of order once in 23 months as 
compared with once in 19 months a year 
ago, according to the report, and 91 per 


cent of the service interruptions were 
remedied on the same day that they were 
reported. 


The income statement of the company 
for the year ended December 31, 1930. 
is shown in the accompanying table. 
Chesapeake & Potomac Company 

Reports Good Year in Maryland. 

At the annual meeting of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. of Baltimore 
City, held in Baltimore, Md., all directors 
were reelected. Plant additions, better- 
ments and replacements to be made by the 
company in Maryland during the next 
three years will involve gross expenditures 
of approximately $20,000,000, it was dis- 
closed at the meeting. 

Of this amount it is estimated that $4.- 
583,000 will be expended during 1931. The 
company’s expansion program provides for 
a net gain of 32,700 telephones by the end 
of 1933. With this gain, Maryland will be 
served by about 250,000 telephones at that 
time. During 1931 it is estimated that 
10,500 telephones will be added to the 216,- 
248 in service January 1, making approxi- 
nately 227,000 in service at the end of the 
year. 

The company’s construction program last 

ir included gross expenditures of $5,- 
81,643. The major projects were land and 
Loildings, $187,979; central office equip- 
nent, $1,478,974; station equipment on the 
s bseribers’ premises, $1,635,210; and ex- 
c ange and toll lines, $2,334,219. The con- 
Suction projects covered all sections of 
t+ state. At the close of the year the total 
| int investment in Maryland amounted to 








Income Statement of the Ohio Bell Company. 


$48,301,463, an increase for the year of 5.8 
per cent. 

Telephones in Maryland were increased 
last year by 8,250, or 4 per cent. The tele- 
phone gain was made largely through the 
sales efforts of the 4,100 employes of the 
company. In securing this net gain, 35,089 
telephones were installed and 26,839 re- 
moved from service. In addition, 12,017 
telephones were moved from one location 
to another. 

During the year telephone-users made 
approximately 302,530,000 calls, an increase 
of 2 per cent over the previous year. 

Telephone operating revenues during the 
year amounted to $13,933,188, an increase 
of 3.5 per cent over the previous year. 
Telephone expenses, including depreciation, 
uncollectible, taxes, rent and miscellaneous 
deductions, amounted to $10,996,002. This 
was an increase of 4 per cent. 

Net telephone revenues last year were 
$2,937,186. Other net income amounted to 
$48,331, making total net earnings of $2,- 
985,517 available for interest and dividends. 
One of the large items of expense is oper- 
ating taxes, which for the year amounted 
to $1,409,250. the year operating 
taxes required approximately 10 per cent 
of the gross revenues. 

Substantial service improvements were 
made during the year with the result that 
operating errors were reduced by 15 per 
cent. Local telephone calls which failed 
of completion on the first attempt were 
reduced by 1.5 per cent, resulting in 
greater satisfaction to the users of the 
service on about 600,000 calls. 

The average time for handling out-of- 
town calls was less than one minute. In 
addition, the quality of voice transmission 
was considerably improved. The number 
of troubles affecting the subscribers’ tele- 


For 
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Statistics of Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. of December 31, 1930. 


Ohio Bell central offices (ex- 

ee 207 
Private branch exchanges...... 5,221 
Connecting telephone companies 

EL er rere e 333 
Central offices operated by con- 

necting telephone companies. . 713 
Number of Ohio Bell telephones 711,615 
Connecting company telephones 

DUG bi Hicideovaseeeends 339,734 


Total telephones owned by Ohio 
Bell and connecting companies 
Miles of Ohio Bell pole line... 
Miles of Ohio Bell wire....... 
Total Ohio Bell payroll expen- 
ditures during 1930.......... $19,893,152 


1,055,436 
16.968 
3,176,707 








phone lines or equipment was reduced by 
12 per cent. A substantial improvement 
was made in the speed of clearing troubles 
on telephones. 

Progress was made during the year in 
reducing the time required for the in- 
stallation of telephones. On the average, 
telephones are now being installed in 1.9 
days as compared with 2.3 days the pre- 
vious year, This is equivalent to an im- 
provement of 17 per cent. 

During the year 28 bank 
agencies were established at various loca- 
tions throughout the city of Baltimore for 
the convenience of subscribers in the pay- 
ments of their bills. Errors on customers’ 
bills in Maryland during the year were re- 
duced by more than 60 per cent, the report 
discloses. 


collection 


Northern Ohio Telephone Co. Sub- 
mits Favorable Report. 

Officers and directors were elected at the 
anv7l stockholders’ meeting of the North- 
ern Ohio Telephone Co. held at the gen- 
eral offices of the company in Bellevue in 
late January. Reports of last year’s oper- 
ations were given which show a very satis- 
factory 12 months in the face of unfavor- 
able economic conditions. 

That the telephone is little affected by 
business conditions was evidenced by the 
fact that the company had connected in its 
41 exchanges 26,811 telephones at the end 
of the year. This is a net loss of only 2 
per cent in telephones for the past year. 

Total value of the property of the 
Northern Ohio company passed the four 
million mark in November of last 
At the end of December the total plant 
value was $4,007,504 with exchanges and 
property in 16 counties of 
Ohio. During the past year more than 
$220,000 were spent in rebuilding new lines 
and new plant. 

The Northern Ohio company has paid 
regular quarterly dividends on its preferred 
stock for 28 years and mailed its 114th 
consecutive quarterly dividend to preferred 
stockholders on January 1. A dividend of 


year. 


north-central 
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5 per cent was paid on the common stock 
during the past year. 

The company announced that there were 
356 employes on the payroll, the time the 


report was made. There has been no re- 
duction in wages of any employe during 
the past year. The average monthly pay- 
roll to employes amounts to over $31,000 
per month, or more than $372,000 for the 
past year. Taxes amounted to over $91,- 
000, or $3.41 for each telephone during the 
past year. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are 
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Frank A. Knapp, president; Allan G. 
Aigler, vice-president arid general counsel ; 
John R. Ruffing, vice-president, and Wm. 
C. Henry, secretary, treasurer and general 
manager. 

Directors in addition to the officers in- 
clude J. E. Wise, J. A. Wright, H. C. 
Stahl, all of Bellevue; A. W. Surrell, of 
Cleveland; R. F. DeVoe, of New York 
City; F. W. Uhlman, of Bowling Green; 
Ed. L. Young, of Norwalk; H. H. Thorn- 
ton, of Oberlin; Frank L. McKinney and 
Gustav Hirsch, of Columbus. 


Indiana Bell Has Good Report 


Optimism in Future Business Conditions Expressed by the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co. in Its Annual Report—The Company Lost 
3,757 Telephones During Past Year—Construction Work Carried Out 


Total operating revenues for 1930 of the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co. were $13,417,- 
508.79, according to the annual statement 
made public March 9. The company, after 
paying all operating expenses, interest and 
dividend charges, had a balance for cor- 
porate surplus of $245,840. 

The company’s balance sheet at the end 
of the year shows total assets of $48,808,- 
465. It had operating expenses for the 
year of $8,658,383, including current main- 
tenance and depreciation. Net operating 
revenue was $4,759,125. Gross income was 
$3,261,760. The taxes of the company 
amounted to $1,537,063 for the year. Out 
of every dollar of revenue over 11% cents 
went for taxes. 

In making public its statement, the board 
of directors expressed a feeling of con- 
fidence in economic conditions and in the 
fundamental soundness of the telephone 
industry. Departing from the old stereo- 
typed manner of announcing earnings, the 
company made known its optimism in 
quoting these verses of James Whitcomb 
Riley: 


They’s been a heap o’ rain, but the sun’s 
out today, 

And the clouds of the wet spell is all 
cleared away, 

And the woods is all the greener, and the 
grass is greener still; 

It may rain tomorry, but I don’t think it 
will. 

Some say the crops is ruined, and the 
corn’s drowned out, 

And propha-sy the wheat will be a failure, 
without doubt; 

But the kind Providence that has never 
failed us yet 

Will be on hands onc’t more at the ’leventh 
hour, I bet! 


During the year, 65,181 telephones were 
placed in service, but 68,938 were taken 
out of service—a net loss of 3,757. The 
year also showed a reduction in the amount 
of long distance business handled. At the 
same time, $6,235,000 were expended on 
new construction to continue betterments 
and replacements in plant and equipment 
and to provide a margin for future growth. 


“Experience has shown,” says President 
J. F. Carroll, “that maintaining a fairly 
even construction program over a period 
of years provides a margin in plant during 
slack times which assures the continuance 
of high grade service af minimum cost 
during good business periods. The con- 
tinuance of this construction program 
made it possible to keep intact the trained 
forces which have been built up during the 
past years. Although the reduction in 
business forced some of the people on part 
time, it was possible, by not replacing 
those who voluntarily left the service, to 
avoid lay-offs except, of course, in the 
case of those who had been employed for 
temporary work. 

“Service improvements in both speed and 
accuracy were continued in 1930. The 
most noticeable change was that in han- 
dling toll calls. . Under the new plan a 
customer is asked, in placing a call, to 
first give the city and telephone number he 
is calling. The operator then proceeds 
towards the completion of the call before 
obtaining the calling number. As a result 
of this method it has been possible to fur- 
ther reduce the average time of completing 
toll calls, which is now less than two 
minutes. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the present toll service is the opportunity 
the customer has of hearing the work of 
the operator as she advances the call to 
completion. On approximately 90 per cent 
of the calls the customer holds the line 
until the called telephone is reached. 

Service interruptions were further re- 
duced during the year, and those which 
occurred were corrected with greater 
promptness than ever before. The total 
troubles were 10 per cent below those of 
1929. This improvement was the result 
of better construction and installation work 
together with improved inspection and 
repairs. 

The only serious interruption was the 
result of a heavy sleet storm in January 
throughout the northern part of the state, 
as a result of which 4,000 poles, or ap- 
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proximately 100 miles of pole line, were 
broken down. By concentrating the con- 
struction and repair forces of the entiré 
state in the storm area, service was com- 
pletely restored on a temporary basis in 
two weeks. 

In 1928 the employes first began, on ar 
organized plan, to sell telephone service to 
new customers and additional or improved 
service to existing customers. The num 
ber of sales made under this plan has 
steadily increased since that time. In 1930 
the employes made over 11,000 sales of 
various classes of service, an increase of 
more than 1,000 above the previous year. 

In addition to this general sales plan, 
specially-trained employes studied _ the 


equipment and requirements of approxi- 


mately 6,000 customers and made recom- 
mendations for improving the efficiency of 
their telephone service. Most of these 
recommendations as submitted by the com- 
pany were accepted.” 

The construction program during 1930, 
aggregating $6,235,000, was generally dis- 
tributed over principal classes of plant as 
follows: 


Land and buildings............. $ 616,000 
Central office equipment......... 1,611,000 
Subscribers’ station equipment... 1,376,000 
Re are 1,604,000 
NN 23.15.20 Sus x'Caid 6s week eh acs 786,000 
General equipment ............. 168,000 

“The entire physical property,” Presi- 


dent Carroll states, “has been maintained 
in a high state of efficiency with the full 
realization that adequate and dependable 
service requires constant vigilance. All 
construction expenditures have been care- 
fully studied with the purpose of not onl) 
improving service, but of reducing cost and 
providing for future growth with full con- 
sideration of a proper return on the in- 
vestment in the property.” 


In referring to the inadequate building 
situation in the center of Indianapolis 
where are also located the headquarters 
offices of the company, the report says: 
“The investment in buildings and equip- 
ment at this center amounts to about $4,- 
000,000. The capacity of the present local 
equipment has been reached and toll ter- 
minal requirements are steadily increasing. 
Additional floor space will be required for 
these purposes in the near future. 

“In order to fully realize the inherent 
value of the land at this site, secure the 
full service life from existing investments 
and provide adequate space for the erec- 
tion of a new building, it was decided to 
move the present ‘Main’ building to the 
rear of the property, turn it 90° and face 
it on New York street. This decision was 
reached only after careful investigation oi 
all the conditions and after the many engi 
neering problems had been solved. 

The building has been moved as planne¢, 
placed upon the exact location desired. 
within the time and cost estimates an! 
without mishap of any nature. Telephon: 
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Statistics of Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co., December 31, 1930. 


ee a ee eee 97 
Private branch exchanges....... 1,117 
Connecting telephone companies. 425 
Central offices operated by con- 
necting telephone companies. . 670 
Company stations .............. 225,305 
Service and private line stations. 2,902 
Connecting company stations.... 280,986 
Total owned and connecting 
company stations ........... 509,193 
Miles of pole lines.............. 8,517 
EOE OE Wc Sa cecnceitansncs 928,373 
Average number of exchange 
RII SINE Scio din ckewenoa 1,367,463 
Number of outward toll mes- 
NS GRE NG ote wees tines es 7,806,643 
Number of Employes: 
| AEC Parts Cee were 1,569 
DOE. os dbo cec xwaedanexeea 2,513 
WE. cnc nvddeneewirtemenas 4,082 
Total payroll expenditures during 
WR ei serach cresicliita coc ata $6,196,781 








and all building services were kept in 
operation and offices were open to the pub- 
lic throughout the move and without inter- 
ruption. This job attracted wide attention 
due to its unusual engineering problems. 

The move has made available for the 
new building a space approximately 200 
feet along Meridian street by 100 feet 
along New York street. Work on the new 
building is already in progress and will go 
forward without delay. 

This building will cover an area about 
195 by 100 feet. It will be of steel frame 
construction and faced with Indiana lime- 
stone. The initial structure will be seven 
stories in height and so designed that it 
may be extended vertically and horizon- 
tally, as future needs require. The archi- 
tectural treatment is in keeping with the 
city’s plans for the Memorial Plaza near- 
by, and expresses also the functional use 
for which it is designed. The building 
will be completed about the middle of 1932. 
The cost of the entire project is estimated 
at $1,800,000. 

There are more than 660 exchanges and 
281,000 telephones in Indiana, owned and 
operated by other than Bell companies. 
Satisfactory interchange of toll service de- 
pends upon the cooperation existing among 
the various telephu... _~+rating companies 
in this territory. Relationship with these 
companies is amicable and satisfactory, all 
de;artments of your company cooperating 
with them in every way. 

‘he improved construction, maintenance 
an’ operating practices resulting from all 
coripanies working together has done 
mth toward bringing the toll service up 
to the high standard which is the ob- 
jecive of the entire telephone industry. 

‘ his company’s relations with the public 
ng the year have continued to improve. 
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The advertising copy used throughout the 
year has been designed to tell simply and 
pictorially the extent, variety, convenience 
and reasonable cost of the service. 

The operating departments, through their 
training of employes, have emphasized 
that public relations work is not a distinct 
and separate activity of the company, but 
is rather a vital part of all the activities 
of the individual officers and employes. 

As a result of this training, the person- 
nel has shown a most gratifying sense of 
individual responsibility in meeting the 
needs and desires of the individual cus- 
tomer. It is the opinion of the company 
that this is the fundamental basis of all 
successful public relations work.” 

“The year 1930,” says President Carroll 
in closing the report, “presented many 
problems which test an organization, and 
the men and women of your company 
were not found wanting. Their ability, 
initiative and spirit of service, as shown 
in their relations with each other and the 
public, are greatly appreciated by the 
directors.” 


Current Price Quotations on Listed 
Telephone Stocks. 


March 21, 1931. 
High. Low. Last. 
Allied Telephone Utilities.. 25 25 25 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 4 194% 194% 
Associated Telephone & 


., vo ae 69%, 69% 69% 
Associated Telephone & 

Telegraph Co., 6 pfd..... 8814 87% 88% 
Associated Telephone Util-— 

Be rare Fay ¥: 24% 25 


Bell Telephone of Canada..147 147 147 


Bell Telephone Co. oO 
Pennsylvania, pfd........ 118% 117% 118% 
Community Telephone Co.. 17% 17% 7% 
International Telephone & 
Telegragn Comp. ..-..<ce- 37 37 
—" Western Telephone 
rE eT eT ere rr rr 22% 23 


Mia ‘West States Utilities 

Si Gee ab seeeeuseadewcans 24 24 24 
New England vere nenepas 

i SD nc evieccdaqewe 140% 140% 
New York Telephone Co., 

|... ° eer re 118% 117% 117% 
Pacific Teiephone & Tele- 

TS 8) eee 130% 130% 130% 


139% 


Southwestern Bell Tele— 

lk | Pe 121% 121% 121% 
Telephone ‘Bond & Share . 

+ i ee re 55 55 55 


w estern Power, 
NG SIG o ctcccscces 22 22 22 


Over THE COUNTER QUOTATIONS. 
Mar. 20. Mar. 19. 


Bid. Aked. Bid. 
Associated Telephone Util- 
a" Se Oe eee 81 
Associated Telephone Util- 
Se SS FO ae 92 98 Me 
Cuban Telephone ok, Bs ccckee ¥ 110 


Cuban Telephone Soe, ° 

7 AS eee 76 83 76 
Lincoln Telephone & Tele— 

SRR Senakepewesn ees ce 120 ae 120 
Mountain States St epee 

& Telegraph Co., 148% 151% 148% 


Northwestern Bell Tele- 
SN Cc Dn caneccsces 108 rice 108 
Peninoular Telephone Co., 
i 2ctiweas wha dineesoeee< 20 24 20 
Peninsular Telephone, pfd., 
2 EE OT Ne 101% 104 101% 
Porto Rico Telephone Co. 5 85 


Rochester Telephone Corp., 


2 ay eer 108 110 = 108 
Southern New England 
Telephone Co., 


Be cacseecos 168 173 168 


January Earnings Reported to 
Interstate Commission. 

A comparative statement of earnings of 

the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

in January, 1930 and 1931, reported to the 
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was 


Commission, 
made public March 11 by the commission. 
The statement follows in full text: 


Interstate Commerce 


1931 1930 
Total oper, revenue. .$9,472,963 $9,666,712 
Net oper. revenue... 3,580,410 4,063,409 
Oper. income 2,874,590 3,312,003 


Comparative statements of earnings for 
January of other companies follow: 


United Telephone Co., Abilene, Kans. 
January gross ....$ 166,946 $ 161,158 
Net after taxes.... 31,581 27,357 

New York Telephone Co. 
January gross ....$18,132,867 $17,292,614 
Net after taxes... 4,208,171 3,568,513 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
January gross..... $ 7,067,101 $ 7,210,470 
Net after taxes.... 1,759,626 1,794,159 

Northern New York Telephone Co. 
January gross ....$ 108,367 $ 112,350 
Net after taxes... 20,132 21,133 

Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
January gross ....$ 263,856 $ 265,286 
Net after taxes.. 39,274 43,608 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephne Co. 

of West Virginia. 

January gross ....$ 507,766 $ 499,176 
Net after taxes.... 93,201 94,059 
Keystone Telephone Co. of Philadelphia. 
January gross ....$ 164,876 $ 168,209 
Net after taxes.. 73,906 75,876 

New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 
January gross ....$ 4,208,997 $ 4,236,166 
Net after taxes... 969,578 982,945 

Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
January gross ....$ 2,822,668 $ 2,781,951 
Net after taxes.... 611,815 574,334 

Florida Telephone Co. 

Gross revenue ....$ 267,992 $ 265,668 
Gross income 164,444 173,377 
Net inc. after dep.. 38,851 48,700 

West Coast Telephone Co. 
January gross ....$ 114,965 $ 120,021 
Net after taxes.... 37,154 31,969 

Diamond State Telephone Cc. 
January gross ....$ 163,881 $ 158,562 
Net after taxes... 47,798 41,783 

Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. 
January gross ....$ oor $ 6,477,809 
Net after taxes.. 1,593,743 1,702,075 

Southern California Telephone Co. 
Jan. gross op. rev..$ 3,441,086 $ 2,333,109 
Net op. inc. aft. tax. 904,066 585,353 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
January gross ....$ 5,218,137 $ 6,298,166 

Net after taxes... 1,124,045 1,125,605 
New England Telephone & Telegraph. 
January gross ....$ 6,191,246 $ 6,126,719 
Net after taxes... 1,491,632 1,424.660 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 

Spokane, Wash. 
January gross ....$ 137,538 $ 140,654 

Net after taxes.... 26,916 17,568 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone. 
January gross ....$ 885,520 $ 880,328 
Net after taxes.... 207,178 207,691 

Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. 
January gross ....$ 187,515 $ 192,082 
Net after taxes.... 66,613 66,415 


eee eee 


New Brunswick (Can.) Telephone 
Co. Submits Financial Figures. 
The New Brunswick Telephone Co., of 

Fredericton, N. B., Can., held its 41st an- 

nual meeting recently. 

The financial report submitted by the 
president, Senator F. B. Black, of Sack- 
ville, placed the assets at $6,851,358, and 
liabilities at $6,698,477, leaving a working 
capital of $152,881. Earnings in the year 
ended December 31, 1930, totalled $1,551,- 
420, with a net revenue of $383,409. 














The Residential Style in Exchanges 


Stone Exchange Building in Stastaburg, N. Y., a Residential Town, Resembles 
Home of Dutch Colonial Type—Building Housing Automatic Equipment In- 
spected by Thousands of Visitors—Windows Fitted With Curtains and Drapes 


By J. H. Stratton 


Sales Engineer, Automatic Electric Ince. 





Those people of 
artistic temperament 
who deplore the 
modern_ tendency 
toward straight, 
mechanical.. 

utilitarian 


harsh, 
lines and 
purpose in the design 
and construction of 
present-day business 
buildings, should pay 
a visit to the new 
Staatsburg exchange 
of the Red Hook 
Telephone Co., of 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


Here is a _ tele- 





win 
shutters, 
vari-colored shingles 


French type 


dows with 


for the roof, with 
white trim for the 
doors and window 


frames, carry out the 
general atmosphere 
modern 
The only sign or in- 
that the 
building is a 


of a home. 
dication 
tele- 
phone exchange are 
the words “Red 
Hook Telephone 
Company,” engraved 





in small characters 


phone building, in on the brass door 
the design and fur- knocker. 

nishing of which The interior deco- 
the artist and in- rations are complete 
terior decorator have Viewed From the Road Through a Vista of Trees and Shrubs, the Staatsburg, N. Y., to the most minute 

a Dial Exchange Building Resembles a Handsome Residence. : 

been allowed full detail, and no ex- 
sway. The result is interesting indeed; and a well-kept lawn. The stones used in pense has been spared to carry out the illu- 


fact, that this ex- 
change is considered as the show place of 
the locality. Already thousands of visi- 
tors have passed through its doors to see 
how beautiful and harmonious a modern 
exchange building can be made to look. 


so interesting, in 


But, to start at the beginning of our 


story—the Staatsburg exchange is one of 
three owned and operated by the Red 
Hook Telephone Co., of which John Troy 
is manager. The other two exchanges are 
at Rhinebeck and Red Hook, the former 
being the headquarters of the company. 
Staatsburg is the center of a wealthy 


residential area located some 16 miles 
north of Poughkeepsie—sometimes _ re- 
ferred to as the “millionaire colony.” Suf- 


fice it to say, the district is one of large 
estates and handsome residences, and no 
trouble or expense is spared by those liv- 
ing in this vicinity to enhance the attrac- 
tive appearance of their homes and sur- 
roundings. So when a new telephone ex- 
change planned by the tele- 
phone company, it was agreed that beauty 
of appearance and 


was being 
attractiveness should 
be made paramount in the building as well 
as the provision of modern service. 

The resulting exchanges, now completed 
and in operation for some time, is unusual 
in the extreme. Far from appearing as a 
building, the structure more 
nearly resembles a home of Dutch Colonial 
type. 


telephone 


It is set well back from the street, 
and a curved flagstone walk leads to the 
door through tastefully arranged shrubs 


the construction of the building were hand- 
picked from some of the old stone wall 
fences surrounding the Astor, 
Mills other Staatsburg. 


Denmore, 


and éstates of 








Beautiful Interior of Staatsburg Exchange. 
Showing Woodland Design Wallpaper and 
Homelike Window Drapes. 
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sion of a homelike interior. The windows 
are fitted with lace curtains and draperies; 
the walls are covered with a woodland de- 
sign paper; and the floors are furnished 
with a linoleum giving the appearance of a 
flagstone floor. The building is heated by a 
thermostatically - controlled unit, entirels 
automatic in operation, it, however, may 
also be controlled manually if desired. 

A desk of antique design is located near 
the door and several comfortable chairs to 
match are provided. On the desk is a lamp 
which is automatically lighted every night 
at sundown by means of a time switch, and 
turned off at 11 o’clock p. m., to give the 
passerby the illusion that the building is 
occupied. 

Since this exchange has been in opera- 
tion, it mecca for sightseers, 
and has aroused a great deal of favorable 
Peter H. Troy, of Poughkeep 
sie, N. Y., has been instrumental in making 
the exchange the show place of the vicinity 


has been a 


comment. 


A key to the building is in the hands of a 
caretaker, who is available at all times t 
show the building and equipment to any 
one passing through the community. 
The exchange equipment consists of 7: 
lines of Strowger.dial apparatus, with ful 
automatic features of operation. The nea 
and efficient appearance and functioning © 
this modern telephone equipment has bee: 
equally attractive to visitors as a source 0 
interest. While the building proper and it 
unusual furnishings were provided with 
purely artistic idea in mind, it is interesting 





















Fast, Easy and Accurate Billing 
and a Quick Trial Balance 













































































THE LOCAL TELEPHONE COMPANY | CASHIER'S STUB | ACCOUNTING STUB 
| | 
This Bill is due when A. SUBSCRIBER } A. SUBSCRIBER } A. SUBSCRIBER 
rendered. Payable at the 120 MAIN STREET 120 MALN STREET 120 MAIN STREET 
office of the Company. CITY 325 J CITY 325 J CITY 325 J 
Exchange Service to a 2 50 | Bach. Ser. | 250 |_ al 250 | _Bxchange Service = 
Tolle ite 1 25 | Tolls | a a 125 Tolle es 
Other Charges Cea Opi F spinunsiitaamdiibhati Cther Charges _ aiaiepeints 
Unpaid Balance aan é 1 00 | _Unpsid Balance Rae 100 = |_Unpsid Balance at 
Total | 475| To | OUT mcntowss 475 ta asain 
TOLL SERVICE AND OTHER ue cove? 
piace CALLED 40 \p . ‘ 
a eiRoIT 25\ The above service bill and statement of toll charges 
60 | 
9 \s e ° 
1 2)BUFFALO 425 were written on a Burroughs Typewriter Tele- 


phone Billing Machine, which handles bills and 
statements as well as all other major bookkeep- 
ing operations in a moderate-size telephone com- 


pany office, with exceptional speed and accuracy. 


With this machine, customers’ accounts are kept 
in balance at all times. Totals are accumulated to 


furnish absolute proof, at billing time, that all 








charges are correct and all subscribers have been 





billed. Taking of a trial balance is a simple matter. 


This is only one of many Burroughs machines 


built to meet any individual requirement in tele- 
phone accounting, whether Stub, Ledger, Register 
Sheet or any other billing plan is used. 


For further information, or a demonstration on 


your work, call local Burroughs office or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


) a) 
urroughs 


When writing Burroughs Adding Machine Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 


i 
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to note that the use of Strowger dial equip- 
ment has greatly stimulated the commer- 
cial development of the telephone service. 

So much has the excellent day and night 
service increased the demand for telephone 
service thereabouts, that the telephone com- 
pany finds the original 75 lines of dial 
equipment which it had thought would be 
sufficient for the community for years to 
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come is already overloaded, and plans are 
being made to enlarge the capacity of the 
exchange to 200 lines in the near future. 
On October 1, 1930, the Red Hook Tele- 
phone Co. was host to the district meeting 
of the Upstate Telephone Association of 
New York, at which time a large number 
of telephone executives and engineers in- 
spected this novel exchange. The remarks 
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on the service and the exchange buildin: 
were highly commendatory. While most of 
the telephone men agreed that for ordinary 
use the furnishings and artistic decorations 
need not be so complete, nevertheless the; 
thought the use of small residential type 
buildings and dial equipment for outlying 
sections promises to become a common 
development of the immediate future. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Ask Federal Supreme Court to 
Order Refund in Chicago Case. 
A motion for leave to file a petition for 

a writ of mandamus, compelling the spe- 

cial three-judge federal court of Chicago 

to order a refund of $15,000,000 by the 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to its subscrib- 

ers, was presented to the United States 

Supreme Court on March 23 by Attorneys 

Benjamin F. Goldstein, George I. Haight, 

and Edmund D. Alcock, representing the 

city of Chicago. 

Attorney General Oscar Carlstrom, rep- 
resenting the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion, which reduced the telephone rates in 
1923, joined in the presentation of the 
motion, which will be considered on 
April 13. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission was 
enjoined by the district court of Chicago 
on the ground that the reduced rates would 
be confiscatory and the United States 
Supreme Court set aside the lower court’s 
decree last December. 


The lower court then ordered further 
hearings as directed by the United States 
Supreme Court. Counsel for the city con- 
tend that the supreme court’s language was 
misconstrued, that further evidence would 
require two years and could not possibly 
change the ultimate result. 

Should the supreme court sustain the 
city’s present contention, the company also 
would be required to refund $4,500,000, 
which has accrued since 1929, making a 
total of some $20,000,000. 


Big Indiana Telephone Merger 


Disapproved by Commission. 

A proposed $5,500,000 telephone utility 
transaction by which the Indiana Commer- 
cial Telephone Corp., a holding company, 
contemplated purchase of three other tele- 
phone holding companies which control 27 
exchanges in Indiana, principally in the 
northern part of the state, was disapproved 
March 20 by the Indiana Public Service 
Commission. 

The companies which would have been 
merged are the Indiana Central Telephone 
Co., the Indiana Service Corp. and the In- 


diana Telephone Utilities Co. The In- 
diana Commercial Telephone Corp. is in 
turn, owned by the Associated Telephone 
Utilities Co. with headquarters in Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Under the proposed set-up, the Indiana 
Commercial company would have issued 
61,000 shares of common no par value 
stock at $25 a share, 11,000 shares of pre- 
ferred no par value stock at $90 a share 
and $2,250,000 in first mortgage gold bonds. 
The physical value of the properties in- 
volved was set by commission engineers at 
$3,334,670. 

The order stated that a prompt investi- 
gation of the rates charged by four of the 
operating companies—Home Telephone Co. 
of Elkhart, Fayette Telephone Co., La- 
Porte County Telephone Co., and the Steu- 
ben County Telephone Co.—should be in- 
stigated by the commission. Each of these 
companies, it developed, had loaned large 
amounts from their accumulated earnings 
to the telephone system corporation, ac- 
cording to the order. 


Kentucky Company Gets Bell 
Long Distance Connections. 


In compliance with the mandate of the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals (the supreme 
court of the state), the Kentucky Rail- 
road Commission on March 11, issued an 
order requiring the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., to handle the long 
distance business of the Northern Ken- 
tucky Telephone Co., of Augusta, Ky., 
over its system. As a result of this order 
the Claysville and Mayslick exchanges of 
the Northern Kentucky company will be 
connected with the exchanges of the South- 
ern Bell at Cynthiana and Maysville, Ky. 

This apparently brings to a conclusion 
a four-year fight on the part of the North- 
ern Kentucky Telephone Co. to secure long 
distance service. It was expected that the 
necessary physical connection of telephone 
lines would be completed during the week 
ended March 21. 

A similar action against the Citizens 
Telephone Co., a subsidiary of the Cincin- 
nati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co., was 
brought before the railroad commission, 


but the commission has reserved its deci- 
sion on this petition until its April meeting. 
The Northern Kentucky Company is ask- 
ing for connection for long distance toll 
service at the connecting point of Lenox- 
burg, Ky., where lines of the Citizens com- 
pany go directly into Cincinnati and also 
to Cincinnati, via Butler, Ky. 





Commission Directs Dial System 
Be Installed in Moreno, Calif. 


The California Railroad Commission has 
directed the Southwestern Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Redlands, to establish with- 
in six months from the date of the order, 
an automatic telephone system at Moreno, 
Riverside County, rendering continuous 24- 
hour service at rates fixed by the commis- 
sion; also to discontinue all Perris local 
exchange service in the Moreno exchange 
area upon the establishment of the Moreno 
exchange. 

The commission also directed the South- 
ern California Telephone Co. to establish 
toll telephone service between the Moreno 
exchange and other exchanges and _ toll 
points at rates fixed on the basis of those 
generally used in comparable territory 
throughout the state of California, to be 
effective upon the establishment of the 
Moreno exchange by the Southwestern 
Home company. 

This action was taken by the commis- 
sion, after public hearing before Commis- 
sioner M. B. Harris, on complaints filed 
by the California Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and Riverside County Farm Bureau 
against the two companies involved. The 
complainants asked that the Moreno- 
Alessandro Valley territory be  trans- 
ferred from the Perris exchange area of 
the Southwestern Home Telephone Co. to 
the Riverside exchange area of the South- 
ern California Telephone Co. 

The companies protested such action, and 
the Southwestern company applied to thie 
commission for authority to establish a 
separate exchange to serve the territory in 
question. The commission found that the 
best interest of the public will be con- 
served by the establishment of a separate 
exchange in the Moreno-Alessandro Va!- 
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| battery-life curves... 








Days’ life on Standard Light Intermittent Test is expressed in percentages based on ColumbiaGray Label as 100% 


THIS graph shows the results of comparative 
life-tests on different makes of telephone 
dry cells. These significant telephone tests 
were conducted in National Carbon Com- 
pany, Inc., laboratories under specifications 
set down by the National Bureau of Standards. 


The figures on the line marked “Deadline 
for 3 cells” indicate days’ life of dry cells, 
translated into percentages. These are based 
on performance of Columbia Gray Label 
Telephone Batteries as 100%. The results 
of the tests are as follows: 


Eveready Long Life Batteries ......................004 118% 
Columbia Gray Label Telephone Batteries...... 100% 
Ue. <sinvernhonbenncindebennassvanbitaianeeinemnectnnbenniennesnomaniatee 91% 
iP whveecsbubdiiees shih vine ppblaavivhsicsséieessieduatbeneoctbicnboinaiion 70% 
is) kacoliennipshinialancinbaiabaiichdihkipesbibieccesenitiuabiidotewaiaed 62% 
Et dicccdsicsatiabiijectslaninel decresipemmmiimnagbancininbaleetaived 56% 
Tip :<tinateindpsmabdinbiavigeidackecsh siniwencasabinleihialaimaianaed 53% 
i” Acctnsebosdanausidatisdechbacousehsvnetsinebioisenatnsdosatbaemeetands 50% 


SOOO R Re Oe EEE EEE EE EERE EEE EEE HOES SESE SEES EE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE ESSE EES 


SOOO e eee RHEE EERE EEE HESS EE EEEE TEES EEE EEEEEESESEEEEESESEEESESEEEEEEE ES 





Here is scientific proof that Columbia Gray 
Label Telephone Batteries last longer* — 
twice and three times as long as some of their 
competitors. This laboratory test merely 
backs up the practical experience of thou- 
sands of telephone people who have used 
them for years. Economical performance is 
what has made Columbia Gray Labels so 
popular. It is the reason why so many more 
are used in preference to other brands. 

If you are looking for economical, long- 
lasting service, put Columbia Gray Label 
Telephone Batteries in your circuit. 





*The Eveready Long Life general purpose battery shows 118% 
or plus service, but also carries a higher price. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
Kansas City New York 


Branches: San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide aa and Carbon Corporation 


Chicago 





When writing to National Carbon Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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ley by the Southwestern company, and the 
establishment of a 10-cent toll for station- 
to-station messages between Moreno and 
Riverside. 

New Telephone Exchange at 
Princeville, Ill., Gets Rate Increase. 

The Illinois Central Telephone Co., of 
Clinton, Ill., was recently granted permis- 
sion by the Illinois Commerce Commission 
to increase its rates for telephone service 
at Princeville. This exchange, operated 
under the name of the Keck Telephone Co. 
and serving more than 400 subscribers, was 
converted to common battery operation last 
fall. 

The order grants the 
company an increase in rates of approxi- 
mately 17 per cent for residence telephones 
and also an increase for other types of ser- 
vice. ‘These increases were fixed on a val- 
uation of the company’s property of $51,- 
000, and will increase the company’s an- 
nual revenue by approximately $2,085, re- 
sulting in a return of 6.53 per cent upon 
the fair value of the property. 

The company’s rate schedule was modi- 
fied by the commission by the omission of 
the proposed $3 annual rate for residen- 
tial desk telephones. 

According to officials of the company, 
the new rate will be placed into effect 
April 1. 


commission’s 


Rehearing Asked by Princeton, 
Ill., in Rate Case. 

A rehearing of the telephone rate case 
affecting Princeton and 10 other Bureau 
exchanges of the Illinois Allied 
Telephone Co. was asked in a petition filed 
with the Illinois Commerce Commission 
by City Attorney Carey R. Johnson of 
Princeton on March 11. 


county 


The grounds upon which the objectors 
are asking the commission to set aside the 
decision granting the new rates, put into 
effect on March 9 by the -telephone com- 
pany, are that on the value fixed on the 
telephone property by the order of the com- 
mission, the rate for residence party 
lines does not define the number of par- 
ties that may be connected to each line, 
and that the order does not differentiate 
between revenues derived from interstate 
and intrastate traffic and that the rate of 
return considering 


allowed is too high 


present conditions. 





Indiana Company Gets Judgment 
to Collect on Notes. 

The Decatur County Independent Tele- 
phone Co. on March 13: won a judgment 
in the Jackson county circuit court at 
Brownstown, Ind., of $55,242.63 from the 
Southern Indiana Consolidated Utilities 
Corp., holding company for the Southern 
Indiana Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
Seymour, Ind. The judgment is for an 
amount larger than awarded in that sec- 
tion of the state for many years. 

The plaintiff filed suit February 28 to 
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collect on notes and several miscellaneous 
items it alleged the Southern Indiana com- 
pany owed it. 

Counsel for the Decatur company has 
taken steps to levy on property of the de- 
fendant to satisfy the judgment. An ex- 
ecution has been ordered on 487 shares of 
the common stock of the Telephone Realty 
Co., which holds title to real estate of the 
plaintiff through a holding company ar. 
rangement. The realty company is a sub- 
sidiary of the defendant corporation. 
Contract for Toll Service Between 

Indiana Exchanges. 

An agreement which has been in practice 
for some time but which has not been a 
uniform contract, was placed on record by 
the Tipton Telephone Co. in the office of 
the county recorder at Tipton, Ind., on 
March 6. 

By the terms of this contract the tele- 
phone exchanges of Goldsmith, Kempton, 
Russiaville, Scircleville, Ekin and Sharps- 
ville will have free toll service with each 
other. The agreement will 
force for 25 years. 


continue in 





Withdraws Application for Ex- 
emption from Oklahoma Order. 
The Standard Telephone Co. of Texas 

recently filed application with the Okla- 

homa Corporation Commission to be ex- 
empted from Order No. 5415 relating to 
physical connection of telephone lines in 

Oklahoma and compensation for facilities 

furnished and services rendered through 

physical connection of toll lines of the va- 
rious telephone companies with exchange 
lines of other telephone companies. 

This application was to have been heard 
by the commission February 24, but was 
withdrawn by the Standard company. The 
company agreed to comply with the toll 
compensation order with the understand- 
ing that it would be given an opportunity 
to make a study and file with the commis- 
sion such information as it may obtain 
relative to the effect of the order on the 
business of the company. 


Nebraska Right-of-Way Bill Now 
Before the Governor. 

The right-of-way bill introduced in the 
house of the Nebraska state legislature on 
behalf of the Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion and the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Cos. (chaperoned before the legislature for 
nearly three months by Secretary G. M. 
Kloidy of the association and Frank A. 
May of the Bell organization) has finally 
reached the governor, and it is expected 
that he will find no objections to signing it. 

The bill provides that telegraph and tele- 
phone companies may condemn farm land 
along section lines and rights of way of 
railroads for use in placing pole lines to 
serve communities. 

The bill was opposed in the senate, where 
it was charged that the companies were 
scheming to take any part of the farmer’s 


‘at $949,780. 
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land they wanted for corporation purposes 
but most of this opposition disappeare 
when it was patiently explained that al 
that was desired was space for pole line 
where available room was lacking in th 
highways because of multiplicity of pole 
lines. It will also be helpful in getting 
rid of part of the expense of moving pole 
lines at the whim of road graders and 
makers. 

The bill was amended so as to make it 
clear just what part of the farm land 
could be taken for this purpose, but even 
then one senator voted against it on the 
ground that the companies had tried to put 
something over on the farmers. The sen- 
ate passed it 23 to 9, and the house agreed 
to the amendments it made. 

Hearing in Ohio Central Tele- 
phone Co. Rate Case. 

An attempt to show that the appraisal 
of its own property and operating costs of 
the Ohio Central Telephone Co., Wooster, 
were too high was made by B. W. Walter- 
mire, chief for the counties and 
municipalities concerned in the company’s 
rate case at the hearing before the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission on March 17. 
Mr. Waltermire sought to defend the com- 
mission’s valuation figures tentatively set 
Some specific items, he con- 
tended, were placed too high, even by the 
commission. 

Witnesses for the telephone company at- 
tempted to show that the commission’s 
valuation was too low and contended that a 
valuation of $1,500,000 would be more near- 
ly correct. 

The territory affected in the case in- 
cludes Wayne and Holmes counties, rep- 
resented at the hearing by city solicitors 
and attorneys from Wooster, Millersburg, 
Orrville and Rittman. 


counsel 


Higher Rates for Wisconsin Com- 
pany Approved by Commission. 
The Wisconsin Railroad Commission on 

February 28 issued an order to the effect 
that the Community Telephone Co. may 
establish at its Westfield, Grand Marsh 
and Harrisville exchanges, for service ren- 
dered on and after the first billing date 
after the date of the order, the schedule 
of rates for exchange service proposed by 
the company in its original application ex- 
cept that the rate for grounded rural ser- 
vice shall be $1.50 net per month instead 
of $1.75 as proposed. 

The other monthly rates approved are: 
One-party business, $3.00; two-party busi- 
ness, $2.50; one-party residence, $2.00: 
two-party residence, $1.75; four-party res'- 
dence, $1.50; rural metallic, $2.00; ex- 
tension telephone, 50 cents; extension be'l, 
15 cents. 

At the final hearing the property an‘ 
plant valuation shown in the company - 
exhibit as of December 31, 1929, was $6! 
522.00 made up of the commission’s valu«- 
(Please turn to page 46.) 
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COOK PROTECTED TERMINALS 
PROVIDE 


A perfect means of terminat- 
ing lead covered cable, ade- 
quate protection and excel- 
lent facilities for connecting 
drops. The all steel con- 
structed corebox, phosphor 
bronze fuse springs and hard 
rubber insulation insure a 
terminal life equal to that of 
the cable. 








This means to you, a moder- 
ate first cost, a low mainte- 
nance, and a low deprecia- 
tion cost. 





THE BEST TERMINAL IS THE CHEAPEST TERMINAL FOR YOU TO BUY 


COOK ELECTRIC i... 2700 Southport Ave., CHICAGO 


Distributed by American Electric Co.—Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co.—Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co. 


















The real Economy, Strength and Long Life of National Lumber & Creosoting 
Company poles are reflected in their unusually low unit-cost-per-year. 
Southern Yellow Pine for strength— Pressure Creosoted for Permanence. 
Ample stocks assure quick shipments. 





































LIE 7 ZOSOTINg LOMPaN 
National Lumber 4 Lreoso i 
GENERAL OFFICES: gm gx TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 

SALES OFFICES =a TREATING PLANTS 
Texarkana, Ark. Houston, Tex. Ph “y Texarkana, Tex. Houston, Tex. Alexandria, La. 
Kansas City, Missouri Finney (P. O. Col. Park, O) Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. Denver,Colo. Superior, Wis. Salida, Colo. Denver, Colo. Superior, Wis. 
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WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING 
(Continued from page 42.) 
tion as of March 29, 1928, of $57,612 plus 
book additions to December 31, 1929, $3,- 
910. The discrepancy between this figure 
and the $35,000 claimed by the respondents 

was reported to be due to two facts: 

The original owners did not sell directly 
to the present company so that the amount 
received by the former is not evidence of 
the cost to the latter; and the company is 
entitled by law to a fair return on the 
present value of its property so that the 
figure of $61,522.00 must be accepted. 

In addition, the company claimed an al- 
lowance of $750 for materials and sup- 
plies and $800 for working capital. Since 
telephone bills are payable in advance the 
only allowance that should be made for 
working capital is one month’s toll rev- 
enue or approximately $75. This gave a 
total rate-making value of $62,347. 

The proposed rates will increase the 
company’s revenues by $3,563.16 to a total 
of $15,666.63 or very nearly $3,000 less 
than a full return. 

Since it appeared from the testimony 
and exhibits in the case that if the pro- 
posed rate for rural service were put into 
effect a large proportion of the rural cus- 
tomers would discontinue service, thereby 
disrupting the company’s organization, re- 
ducing the value of the service to the re- 
maining subscribers, and giving the com- 
pany in the end a lower rather than a 
higher return, the commission decided that 
the rate for grounded rural service should 
not be more than $1.50 net per month; also 
that the toll situation should remain un- 
changed. 

This will reduce the revenue under the 
proposed rates to $14,229.63. Since with 
this change the proposed rates will allow 
the company a return of only $637.80 
which is approximately 1 per cent on the 
value found and since it should avoid the 
threatened disruption of service through 
removals, the commission found that the 
rates are fair and reasonable. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 


March 16: The Santa Barbara Tele- 
phone Co. applied for authority to issue 
and sell its general and refunding mort- 
gage bonds, series “B,” bearing interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent, and to use the 
proceeds to refund outstanding bonds in 
the amount of $1,180,000, bearing interest 
at the rate of 51% per cent. 

March 17: The Southwestern Home 
Telephone Co. directed to establish within 
six months an automatic telephone system 
at Moreno, Riverside County, rendering 
continuous 24-hour service at rates fixed 
by the commission, and to discontinue all 
Perris local exchange service in the Mo- 
reno exchange area upon the establishment 
of the Moreno exchange. 

The Southern California Telephone Co. 
was also directed to establish toll telephone 
service between the Moreno exchange and 
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other exchanges and toll points at rates 
fixed on the basis of those generally used 
in comparable territory throughout the 
state, to be effective on the establishment 
of the Moreno exchange. 

March 17: The Southwestern Home 
Telephone Co. directed to establish within 
eight months an automatic central office at 
Yucaipa, rendering continuous 24-hour ser- 
vice in the Yucaipa Valley area, San Ber- 
nardina County, at zone rates fixed by the 
commission. 

March 17: The Southwestern Home 
Telephone Co. authorized to establish a 
separate telephone exchange at Loma 
Linda, San Bernardino County, and to 
render continuous 24-hour service at rates 
fixed by the commission at the exchange. 
The company was also authorized to estab- 
lish toll service between Loma Linda and 
Redlands exchanges at a rate of five cents 
per call of five minutes, and five cents for 
each five minutes or fraction thereof over- 
time. All Redlands local exchange service 
in the Loma Linda exchange area shall be 
discontinued upon the establishment of the 
Loma Linda exchange, except that fur- 
nished under foreign exchange rates. 

ILLINOIS. 

March 11: Petition filed by the city at- 
torney of Princeton requesting a rehear- 
ing of the telephone rate case affecting 
Princeton and 10 other Bureau County ex- 
changes of the Illinois Allied Telephone 
Co. The new rates were placed in effect 
March 9. 

March 24: Hearing in Chicago before 
Commissioner Brinkman on proposed ad- 
vance in rates for desk set telephone ser- 
vice, stated in rate schedule I. C. C. No. 1, 
original sheet 5 for Sheridan, West Brook- 
lyn, Leland, Paw Paw, Somonauk, Earl- 
ville and Compton and I. C. C. No. 1 
original sheets 7 for Sandwich and Men- 
dota, rendered by the Illinois Commercial 
Telephone Co. 

March 25: Hearing in Chicago before 
Commissioner Brinkman on proposed ad- 
vance in rates for telephone service in 
Chatsworth, county of Livingston, stated 
in rate schedule I. C. C. No. 2 of the com- 
pany, Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. 

March 26: Hearing in Chicago before 
Commissioner Hadley on application of the 
Middle States Telephone Co. for an order 
authorizing the issuance of $30,000 of its 
7 per cent cumulative preferred capital 
stock, $20,000 of its $10.00 par common 
stock and $50,000 of its first mortgage 6 
per cent gold bonds. 

INDIANA. 

March: Hearing on application of the 
Tipton Telephone Co. for permission to 
purchase the exchange of the Citizens 
Telephone Co. at Kempton. The Kemp- 
ton exchange, serving some 400 patrons, 
is being managed by Claude Johnson who, 
on February 1, succeeded J. M. Kemp. It 
is understood that the Tipton company has 
an option to purchase the Kempton ex- 
change a‘ a price of $100 a share for the 
165 shares. . 

March 19: Hearing in Oaklandon on 
application of the Oaklandon Telephone 
Co, for permission to consolidate the Oak- 
landon Switchboard Co. with 13 farmer 
and subscriber-owned companies into the 
Oaklandon Telephone Co. 

March 20: The commission disapproved 
the proposed purchase by the Indiana Com- 
mercial Telephone Corp. of the properties 
of the Indiana Central Telephone Co., the 
Indiana Service Corp., and the Indiana 
Telephone Utilities Co., operating 27 ex- 
changes in the state. 

KENTUCKY. 


March 11: Order issued requiring the 


Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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to furnish long distance service to te 
Northern Kentucky Telephone Co., of Au- 
gusta. Asa result of this order the Clays- 
ville and Mayslick exchanges of the North- 
ern Kentucky company will be connected 
with the Cynthiana and Maysville ex- 
changes of the Southern Bell. 

March 11: The commission _ reserved 
decision until its April meeting on the ap- 
plication of the Northern Kentucky Tele- 
phone Co. for long distance connections 
with the lines of the Citizens Telephone 
Co., a subsidiary of the Cincinnati & Sub- 
urban Bell Telephone Co., at Lenoxburg, 
Ky., where the lines of the Citizens com- 
pany go direct into Cincinnati and also to 
Cincinnati via Butler. 

MICHIGAN. 

March 19: Hearing on petition of the 
Michigan Home Telephone Co., of Mus- 
kegon, for permission to take over the 
assets and properties of the Associated 
Telephone Co., the Ida Telephone Co. and 
the Farmers’ Independent Telephone Co. 
operating in Branch, Cass, Hillsdale, Lena- 
wee, Monroe and St. Joseph counties. The 
petition asks that the company be permitted 
to issue securities to the amount of $4,- 
171,200 to cover the proposed transactions. 
The appraised value of the companies is 


listed as $2,034,482. The gross value is 


$2,467,226. 
MIssourI. 
March 9: Application of W. H. Fajen 
and Chas. J. Fajen doing business under 


the name of Stover Telephone Exchange 
at Stover, Morgan County, for authority to 
file a new schedule of rates and rules and 
regulations for telephone service ; approved 
to become effective first billing date fol- 
lewing date of report and order. 

March 9: Application of the Western 
Telephone Corp. of Mo. to file new rate 
schedule for telephone service at Altoona 
dismissed. 

March 11: Application of the United 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase 
certain rates for service at Harwood, ap- 
proved. 

March 24: Hearing on complaint of the 
commission upon its own motion against 
Citizens Public Service Co. of Mo. for 
failure to provide satisfactory telephone 
service and for failure to maintain its 
physical property in a safe condition at its 
various exchanges. 

OHIO. 

March 11: Formal protest filed by law 
firm of Turney & Sipe, Cleveland, against 
alleged unlawful practices of the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. The protest recited 
that the telephone company is conducting 
an advertising business unlawfully and that 
the rates for service are “oppressive, bur- 
densome and unfair”; and that the tele- 
phone company’s methods of computing 
calls result in excessive over-charges to 
subscribers. 

The commission has given the telephone 
company 15 days in which to satisfy th 
complaint. 

March 17: Hearing in. Columbus on the 
rate case of the Ohio Central Telephone 
Co., of Wooster. 

OKLAHOMA. ‘ 

March 24: Hearing on complaint of G. 
C. Johnson, v. the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. for service at 711 Cotton 
Exchange building with No. 7-1111. 

VIRGINIA. 

March 7: The commission dismissed the 
petition of the Roanoke & Botetourt Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to discontinue 
two-party lines direct to Roanoke con- 
nected with the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co.’s exchange, and to substi- 
tute direct connection between residents 
of the Botetourt and Troutville exchanees. 
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FULLY 
GUARANTEED! 





TELERING 


THE SUPER-RINGING MACHINE 





Operated by Commercial Alternating Current 


Price $44.00—F. O. B. Elyria 


It Pays for Itself 


Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, INC., ELYRIA, OHIO 


(Write for booklet) 


Designed not only for 
Central Office use, but is 
ideal for Private Branch 
Exchanges. 





Reduces cable congestion. 


Removes ringing leads 


from cables. 


Improves P. B. X. service. 





Low First Cost 
Negligible Operating 
Expense 
No Radio Interference 











Suttle 
Loud 
Ringing 
Extension 


Bell 








No. 199 
Magneto Circuit 
1,000 or 1,600 ohms 


$750 


No. 299 
Common Battery Circuit 
1,600 ohms 


S B°° 











and 





Has two six-inch steel gongs, 


oversize steel clapper. 
Makes an exceptionally loud 
ring that can be heard in the 
far corners of warehouse, 
garage, barn or other out-of- 


the-way place. Heavy duty 
ringer. All: black except 
nickel screw bushings and 


binding posts. An ideal bell 


for its purpose. 





Order one today for that sub- 
scriber who has been asking 


about this kind of a bell. 














tile Equipment rar 


FACTORY AND WAIN OFFICE 
Lawrenceville, MMinois 
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PORT 
COMPANY 


MISS. 


GULF 
CREOSOTING 


GULFPORT 


Creosoters 
for a | 


Quarter 
Century 


Cross 
Arms 


Pine 
Poles 


Timbers 
Crossties Piling 
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Texas Town Proud of Telephone System 


Modern Building Erected in Stephenville, Texas, by Gulf States Telephone Co. 





to House Its New Common Battery Manual Exchange Equipment—Substantial 
Structure Designed for Pleasant Working Conditions and Public’s Convenience 


By H. M. Stewart, 


District Manager, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 











a 


Arrangement of Commercial Offices in New 
Central Office Building in Stephenville, Tex. 

Down here in Texas we point with pride 
to many interesting facts. Our chambers 
of commerce will tell one that gas from 
the fields of the Pan Handle is going to 
heat homes and factories from El Paso to 
Chicago; that oil from all parts of this 
vast state goes to lubricate and furnish 
fuel for millions of automobiles through- 
out the world. 

They have long lists of figures that tell 
how many thousands of tons of wheat are 
taken from the plains of the northern part 
of our state each year; how many tons of 
beef cattle are shipped from the north and 
west; how many million bales of cotton 
are grown in the central, southern and 
eastern section of our land yearly. In 
brief, they give facts and figures show- 
ing exactly why Texas is one of the lead- 
ing states in this great country of ours. 

We Texans are proud of all of these 
things—and more, we match our beauty 
spots and resorts 


While we Independent telephone people 
of the state share the pride of all other 
Texans in these facts, we have other rea- 
sons of our own for claiming a corner in 
the national life of our country, for within 
the borders of the Lone Star state are 
some of the larger and most substantial 
units of Independent telephony. One of 
the oldest and most progressive of these 
Independent companies is the Gulf States 
Telephone Co. of Tyler. 

Like many other successful organiza- 
tions, the Gulf States Telephone Co. had 
a very humble start. The first lines were 
established early in the present century, 
when Judge S. A. Lindsey built some toll 
lines from Tyler out to neighboring towns 














Attractive Telephone Building Recently 
Built at Stephenville, Texas, by the Gulf 
States Telephone Co. 


for the purpose of giving these communi- 
ties telephone connections. 

To keep pace with the demand for serv- 
ice, Judge Lindsey added exchanges and 





with those of other 
parts of the world. 
We show our vis- 
itors the large 
sheep ranches in 
the Southwest. We 
tell them of the 
millions of feet of 
lumber and timber 
taken from the 
forests of the 
Southwest, and of 
the luscious grape- 
fruit from the val- 
ley. To him who 
has never tasted the 
rich, pink fruit of 
a Pecos Valley 
cantaloupe, we ex- 
tend sympathy and 


a e 











assure him he has 
much to live for. 





The Four-Position Kellogg Service Switchboard and Chief Oper- 
ator’s Desk in the Stephenville, Texas, Exchange. 
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Terminal Room of the Stephenville, Texas, 

Exchange, Showing Main Frame, Combined 

Relay Rack and |. D. F., Wire Chief's 
Equipment and Power Equipment. 


toll lines from time to time. The com- 
pany operated as the Southern Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. until 1911 when it was 
reorganized and the Gulf States Telephone 
Co. came into existence. 

Under the able leadership of Judge 
Lindsey as president and Oscar Burton, 
now general manager, the new company 
established a policy of expansion and de- 
velopment that has steadily increased the 
company’s holdings to several thousand 
miles of toll circuits and 23 exchanges 
operating more than 10,000 telephones. 

Closely following this progressive policy 
that has brought their company into a most 
enviable position, Judge Lindsey and his 
able corps of assistants recently moved the 
Stephenville exchange into a beautiful new 
home. This new building is located on a 
well-selected site, and is designed in ac- 
cordance with the most advanced ideas in 
architecture. 

The exterior is of pressed prick of a 
buff shade, and presents a very pleasing 
appearance. There is waxed hardwood 
flooring throughout the building. The con- 
venience of the employes and those they 
serve has been the chief factor in the in- 
terior arrangement. It is a building that 
well exemplifies the progressive spirit of 
the telephone company and the community 
it serves. 

This building houses complete new cen- 
tral office equipment that incorporates late 
features of telephone switching apparatus. 
The board was designed and manufactured 
by the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
according to the specifications drawn in 
conjunction with the telephone company. 
The switchboard matches the attractive in- 
terior of the building, both in beauty and 
sturdy construction. 
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e EMBODIED IN 


Electrolytic Copper Rods 


Switchboard Cables 
Rubber Insulated Wires 


(Established 1889) 











MONTREAL, CANADA 














FINEST QUALITY. 
GREATER DURABILITY 


WIRES AND CABLES FOR TELEPHONE USE 


Bare and Insulated Copper Wires 


Eugene F. Phillips Electrical W orks, Limited 


OUR COMPLETE LINE OF 


Magnet Wire 
Flexible Cords 
Enamelled Wire 
Power Cables 


Factories—Montreal and Brockville 
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_Look for the KLEIN 
Trademark 


On Pliers—on leather goods—on 
Climbers—on all equipment of 
the lineman you will invariably 
find the Klein trademark. 


como QL IE EN coms 


3200 BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO 














Note protection at corners a 


Insulated Staples 


Trade Mark 


Unequalled for telephone and 
bell wiring. The fibre insu- 
lation prevents troublesome 
short circuits and grounds. 

4 Sizes. Pat. Nov. 1900 


Write for samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 








=)—=__ = _=_ i= -—.—_ == 
{AINIER TIR: ROSSARM | 


TRADE-MARK 








AMERICAN CROSS ARM & CONDUIT CO. 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST PRODUCERS IN THE WORLD 


Mills on Pacific Coast—Atlantic Coast—Texas 
Factories at Chicago, Kansas City, Newark 


CREOSOTED YELLOW PINE 
CROSS ARMS and CONDUIT 


Locust Pins — Oak Brackets 


. OFFICES—1458 McCormick Bldg—CHICAGO 
220 Broadway—NEW YORK 
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the sale of an issue of preferred stock 
slightly before the holiday season in 1929 
which was more successful than was ex- 
pected. Up to that time the employes had 
been “doers.” They could build pole lines, 
shoot trouble, etc. 

The company officials began to think of 
selling service early in 1930 and quietly 
commenced talking the idea to employes, 
that selling is the better part of our life 
job. It was found more or less difficult to 
interest the employes and some are still 
reluctant. But the results of the past year, 
Mr. Allen declared, have been simply 
wonderful. 

“The greatest thing,” he stated, “is that 
it has made better people of us, personally. 
People of our organization who found it 
hard to smile, now greet people with a 
hearty handshake and a smile. We are now 
a selling organization.” 

Mr. Knowles told a story illustrating 
how one employe got himself out of a bad 
situation and sold several telephones. A 
young troubleman tried to sell a farmer in 
the crowd which always comes to a small 
town on Saturday. This particular farmer 
had had an unfortunate experience with the 
telephone company and began talking loud- 
ly about it. So the young troubleman soon 
found himself in the center of quite a 
crowd. He had to do something to get 
himself out and thought of the statement 
made some time ago by the General Motors 
Co. as to the cost of operating an auto- 
mobile. 

He asked the farmer if he knew that it 
took 15 ounces of gasoline to start a car 
and bring it to the door. With the average 
use of a car, this would cost $3.75 a month. 
This farmer was doing without his tele- 
phone and running errands with his car 
to save $1.75 a month. The argument ended 
with the farmer taking telephone service, 
and two others in the crowd followed his 
lead. 

President Gallon in adjourning the ses- 
sion announced that the association would 
hold at least four or five district meetings 
this year and the matter of sales campaigns 
would be talked over. 

Annual Banquet. 

The annual banquet of the association 
held on Wednesday evening was attended 
by some 200 telephone people and guests. 
The speaker of the evening was Professor 
Edgar G. Doudna, Madison, secretary, 
Wisconsin Board of Regents, Normal 
Schools. Professor Doudna delivered a 
most interesting address on the subject, 
“To Wisconsin Pioneers,” in the course of 
which considerable of the early history of 
Wisconsin was outlined. 

During the course of the banquet, vocal 
and musical numbers presented by em- 
ployes of the Madison office of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co., were greatly en- 





Wisconsin’s Convention Was a Busy One 


(Continued from page 18.) 
joyed. At the conclusion of Professor 
Doudna’s address, the floor was cleared 
and dancing was enjoyed for the remain- 
der of the evening. 


Concluding Session of Convention. 

The first speaker at the Thursday morn- 
ing session was C. F. Thomas, of Milwau- 
kee, district plant manager, Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. Mr. Thomas delivered a 
very practical and interesting talk upon the 
subject of “Preventive Plant Practices.” 

















Secretary-—Treasurer W. L. Smith, Reelected 
to Office at the Annual Convention of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Association, Has Been 
Active for Many Years in Association Work. 


He pointed out that service is an im- 
portant factor in a company’s success and 
concerns every department. The public is 
the judge of the service, and the progress 
and prosperity of the company depend 
upon the kind of service it provides. By 
means of preventive plant practices, trou- 
ble is prevented to protect service. 

Mr. Thomas spoke of the saving on rural 
equipment through the proper selection of 
a uniform type of instrument, thus pro- 
viding uniform ringing. The inside wiring 
should be placed so that it will be kept out 
of trouble and the protector located in a 
good, dry, accessible place. 

In magneto exchange maintenance, he 
declared it a good practice to set up a plan 
of inspection of subscriber’s station equip- 
ment with a yearly period from August 1 
to July 31. Thus, costly repairs in winter 
are eliminated due to the equipment hav- 
ing been placed in good condition by the 
first of August of the following year. 

After one full cycle, - little corrective 
maintenance is required and preventive 
maintenance is started on a normal basis. 
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A record book to cover all the stations 
over the year was outlined and Mr. 
Thomas declared this plan most economi- 
cal with no peaks. 

In common battery offices, if a good job 
is done, a visit every three years will keep 
the subscribers’ stations in good shape. It 
was suggested that the troubleman, when 
out on cases, make an inspection and cor- 
rect anything required. When trouble is 
light, the men can take sections as indi- 
cated on a city map and cover them by in- 
spections; a block at a time quickly com- 
pletes the work. 

In a city of about 40,000 population, one 
man covered it by taking a square block at 
a time. There were 20 cases of trouble 
per thousand stations per month and at the 
end of the year the trouble had dropped 
one-half. 

Outside Plant Maintenance. 

Taking up the outside plant, Mr. Thomas 
stated the maintenance is more complicated, 
but the same kind of a plan can be worked 
in a different way. He advocated working 
out a coverage on a one-year basis and 
described a method of taking a map of a 
city and dividing it in 12 equal parts 
called plats. Then inspect a plat in the 
first week of the month and spend the 
balance of the month in clearing up and 
correcting defects. At the end of the year, 
the entire plant is covered. 

Answering the objection which may be 
raised as to where to get time to do this 
work, the speaker said that corrective main- 
tenance drops off and more time is then 
available for preventive maintenance. 

Mr. Thomas outlined the various things to 
look for in making plant inspections, particu- 
larly stressing the need for good connec- 
tions in the lines. In taking up the switch- 
board or central office equipment, the 
speaker said that the central office must 
be able to give 100 per cent service, for if 
a bad switchboard cord is used, trouble 
will spread over the entire plant. 

It has been proved good practice to in- 
spect the frames at least once a month 
going over the connections, heat coils, etc. 
The cord circuits should be checked week- 
ly, testing for cut-outs in cords, key 
springs, etc. He urged a simple test cir- 
cuit to determine if cords are working 
properly. If the equipment is kept free of 
dust, 75 per cent of the trouble is beat. 
A monthly routine on subscribers’ drops 
and signals on magneto boards is a very 
good thing. 

Jacks are one of the things that are 
neglected. The sleeves wear so that cut- 
outs occur. Gages made by manufacturers 
easily detect worn sleeves and plugs. In- 
spection of these can be set up on an an- 
nual basis. After that, only about half- 
dozen cases of trouble will be found yearly. 

In closing, Mr. Thomas strongly urged 
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preventive plant practices as an excellent 
way to improve service, to make it in- 
dispensable and help to keep business on a 
sound basis. 

The Local Owners’ Group. 

P. J. Weirich, of Monroe, was called 
upon by President Gallon to tell about the 
local owners’ group and its activities. Mr. 
Weirich assured the convention that no 
work had been done or attempted by this 
group except in a friendly spirit and with 
but one purpose in mind—to preserve the 
integrity, honesty and stability of the tele- 
phone business in Wisconsin. 

He then outlined the present legislative 
conditions which led to the gathering to- 
gether of the locally-owned telephone 
group. He stated that about 45 bills had 
been produced which would affect tele- 
phone companies materially. Any one of 
10 or 12 of these bills would mean great 
losses to the companies if passed. 

Because of the critical nature of sev- 
eral bills, requiring attendance at hearings, 
members of this group had not been able 
to attend all of the convention sessions. 

Mr. Weirich’s talk relative to the pur- 
poses and objects of this new telephone 
group in Wisconsin did much to remove 
misunderstanding and clarified the situa- 
tion in the minds of many of those attend- 
ing the convention. 

Secretary W. L. Smith, of Madison, to 
illustrate the activities of the legislature, 
produced a handful of assembly bills which 
had been introduced the previous day and 
printed overnight. Among them were 
some five bills which affected telephone 
companies. One of these, No. 595 A, fixes 
telephone rates in first class cities. If this 
principle is adopted, Secretary Smith de- 
clared, it will affect all telephone com- 
panies in the state. 

In closing his remarks, Secretary Smith 
warned against one group taking advan- 
tage of another group in the industry. 

The report of the resolutions committee 
was presented by W. F. Goodrich, of La 
Crosse, and read by Secretary Smith. It 
expressed approval of the suggestions rela- 
tive to directories as presented by the Wis- 
consin commission; requested officers and 
directors to hold a series of district meet- 
ings during 1931; asked companies having 
traffic supervisors to cooperate with those 
not having any; extended thanks and ap- 
preciation to the speakers, hotel, and the 
members of the legislature for the hear- 
ings set during the convention week, thus 
enabling the telephone men to attend them. 

Upon motion, all the resolutions were 
unanimously adopted. 

“he report of the nominating committee 
wlich was read next by Secretary Smith, 
presented the names of F. M. Mclniry, F. 
H. Runkel, and A. H. Bowden for direc- 
tors. There being no nominations from 
the floor, the nominations were declared 
Closed. The report of the committee was 
accepted and the nominees declared elected 
upon proper motions. 
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The report of the treasurer was given 
by W. L. Smith and showed that the asso- 
ciation has a comfortable balance in the 
bank. The report was accepted subject to 


audit. 


P. J. Weirich, of Monroe, then discussed 
the economic situation, declaring that the 
only possibility of bringing farm prices 
back to a basic level depends on maintain- 
ing labor where it is, so the laboring man 
can pay prices for the produce the farmer 
He must concede that the 
prices in a public utility business must be 
held where they are to stabilize values. If 
labor goes lower, farm prices will go lower. 

The state legislature has not recognized 
the fact that only a few industries in the 
country can stabilize prices, and one is the 
public utility industry. The reason is that 
the manufacturing industry is in competi- 
tion with world conditions and its success 


has to sell. 


is based on the turnover of capital. 


The 


public utility industry is not based on the 
turnover of capital, but is a permanent in- 


vestment. 


It could go on without regard 
of world conditions, 


and maintain labor 


prices and farm prices. 


“Now is not the time,” 


said Mr. Weirich, 


“to cut prices on one of the few things that 


can maintain prices. 


It rests with the Wis- 


consin telephone companies that they be 
maintained on a living basis.” 

There being no other business, President 
Gallon declared the convention adjourned. 
reminding all to attend the hearings on the 
bills relating to taxation of telephone com- 


panies. 


At a hearing on the Loomis bill 


on March 18, some 43 representatives of 
telephone companies registered their opin- 
ions, and even more expressed themselves 
at the hearings on March 19. 


Properties of Beaufort, S. C., Taken 
Over by New Local Company. 
The Coastal Telephone Co. has pur- 

chased the telephone properties of the Citi- 

zens Public Service Co. of South Carolina, 
which had its headquarters in Beaufort, 

S. C. The Coastal company is a new or- 

ganization. Its officers are: C. G. Hilliard, 


president ; 


A. B. Glenn, vice-president and 


secretary, and Elizabeth Cheatham, treas- 


urer. 


The same three officers are the di- 


rectors of the company and own all of 


the stock. 


The owners of this new company have 


been in 


charge of the Citizens 


Public 


Service Co. for over a year, and during 
that time they have increased the efficiency 
of the service 100 per cent, according to 


local newspapers. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 
New York, March 23: Copper—Quiet ; 


electrolytic spot and future, 
Iron—Quiet ; 


sylvania, 


10@10%c. 


No. 2 f. o. b. eastern Penn- 


$16.50@17.00; 


Buffalo, $15.50G@ 


16.00; Alabama, $11.00@13.00. Tin—Easy ; 


spot and nearby, 


Lead—Steady ; 


St. Louis, 


spot New York, 4.50c; 
4.25c. 
Louis spot and future, 4.00c. 


$27.15; future, $27.35. 
East 


Zinc—Quiet; East: St. 
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